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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


bishop C, D. Wit~t1ams—American 
PLosperity is in a great measure lop-sided. 
itty Sunpay—I tell you if automo- 
bil’s could talk there would be something 


foing 





I-x-ATTORNEY GENERAL WICKERSHAM— 
Damn the Kaiser! 

ORVILLE Wricgut—The 
most eyes will win. 

J. EvGaAR ParK—There is nothing per- 
fect except a perfect fool. 

H. G. Wetits—American 
lacks a mental “hinterland.” 

Amy Lowetir—My correspondence is 
erpormous, simply enormous. 

Prov. Irvinc Fisner—Eugenies is hy- 
zgiene raised to its highest power. 

Lioyp GrorGE—I believe in the nation 
which can sing about its defeats. 

J. OGDEN ARMOUR—Cultivate personal- 
ity and make a good first impression. 

Dk. BEVERLY RoBINSON—Not very many 
operations for appendicitis are necessary. 

SENATOR ReEED—-Forever and _ forever 
the lash is laid across the legislative back. 

GOVERNOR FERGUSON OF TEXAS—Some 
people are hog wild about higher educa- 
tion. 

Lorp TLorernorn—lIf this conflict goes 
on indefinitely, revolution and anarchy will 
follow. 

Joux 1). ROCKEFELLER—The trouble 
with me is that I enjoy myself wherever 
I am. 

SECRETARY Hovuston—The high cost of 
living is due to a combination of circutn- 
stances. 

Branp WuirtockK—The breweries are 
the one institution the Germans have re- 
spected. 

Ep. Howrk—I suppose I am the only sin- 
cere admirer of John D. Rockefeller in 
the world. 

CARDINAL GIBRONS—I am opposed to 
any state wide or nation wide prohibition 
measure, 

Maxim GorKY—Nearly all the evils of 
Russia’s daily life spring from the absence 
of science. 

GENERAL GALLIENI—Say what you want 
done, but don’t say more than a man can 
remember. 

GRANTLAND RicE—An aeroplane moves 
at top speed almost twice as fast as a golf 
ball does. 

LADY Durr-GorpoN—A woman bursts 
into the fullest bloom of her beauty in an 
evening gown. 

Mary Prckrorp—-Have you tried pure 
olive oil? It is said to promote the growth 
of eyelashes. 

PRESTOWA MANN MArtin—Feminism 
will reduce the lord of creation to the status 
of a Tom eat. 

Rev. L. C. Lewrs—We should speak 
not of the kingdom of God, but of the re- 
publie of God. 

Rocer W. Basnson—Our banks are 
operated by the capitalist class and for the 
capitalists alone. 

Eviiv Roor—There is not as much dis- 
turbance in all of Russia as there is in the 
United States. 

SAMUEL GoMPERS—A_ racial problem 
rarely becomes acute except thru economic 
or social friction. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM— New nations con- 
tinue to enter the war against us. but this 
does hot frighten us. 

KorEAN MIssionARY Rose—Next to 
finger nail growing the popular relaxation 
in Korea is swinging. 

FLENN FRANK—There is a_ distinct 
function for the lecturer, but at present he 
is not fulfilling it. 

LuKE McLuKke—tThere is a lot of merry 
stinshine in the world, but you seldom see 
any of it at the breakfast table. 

Mary ALDEN Hopkins—Accustom your 
children gradually to the sight of blood 
and for yourself learn to kill a little every 
day. ‘ 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I am a retired 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
army and eligible to any position of com- 
mand over American troops. 
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Wittram B. Haywoop—We are going 
to ride in automobiles or nobody else is 
going to ride in them. 

KomMAIN RoLLanp—The two moral weak- 
neyses which this contagious war has most 
completely revealed are the weakness of 
Christianity and of Socialism. 

Max Norpav—It is enough to make one 
quit the human family in disgust to think 
that for a whole century two worlds have 
regurded the German as an immutable in- 
dividual. 

HELEN RowrLanp—lIn these days when 
an ordinary human man asks an ordinary 
human girl to be his wife. she ought to go 
humbly down on her knees and thank 
heaven. 

FERNAND EMGERAND—The peace which 
will conclude this unparalleled war will be 
the greatest event in history and_ the 
treaty which will ratify it must be a mas- 
terpiece. 

DupLteEY GLAss—If the weather con- 
tinues warm and our motorists continue 
to use this new 200 skunk power gasoline 
we'll all have to wear gas masks when we 
ge out airing. 

Wooprow Wttson—If you live in a 
place where you can sit around a stove in 
a country store and spit tobacco juice in a 
sawdust box you are more likely to have 
opinions than if you live in New York. 

SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING—I do not 
know in the annals of history an instance 
where a people, with truly democratic in- 
stitutions, have permitted their government 
to wage a war of aggression, a war of con- 
quest. 

SENATOR STONE—I would strip every 
ruler and noble of his toggery, his preten- 
sions, his ill-gotten privileges and send him 
out about his business to make an honest 
living by his own hand and brain like 
other men, 

RicHaArD Pierson Honson—When the 
war closes, we should announce to the 
world that we intend to retain control over 
the elements until a proper international 
organization is developed. Then we will 
promptly transfer their control to that or- 
ganization to be used in the interest of 
peace and humanity. 


THE FOOD FIGHT 











Under this head, every week, The Independent 
will print some vital part of the information 
which is being circulated the Department 
of Agriculture to aid Americ&in housekeepers in 
their patriotic and intensely necessary work of 
conserving food. 





ANNING this year is being done al- 

most entirely without cans. They are 

hard to get and glass jars are just as 
good, in fact rather better, for home use. 
Glass jars are expensive, tho, so it will be 
good news to the housewife who keeps 
things “because they may come in handy 
some day” to learn that her foresight has 
been at last rewarded and that the experts 
of the Department of Agriculture are urg- 
ing the use of old bottles, provided they 
are properly sealed, for the conservation 
of a good many different kinds of food. 
Glass or crockery jars with sealing devices 
must be used for canning vegetables and 
fruits, but preserves. marmelades and _jel- 
lies can be put up in large-necked bottles 
and fruit juices in small-necked bottles 
sealed with paraffin. Cap jars and large- 
necked bottles with paper and paraffin or, 
in the case of jellies and stiff marmelades, 
with paraffin alone. Seal small-necked bot- 
tles this way: Make a cotton stopper, press 
it into the neck of the bottle and leave it 
during the sterilization or boiling period. 
To sterilize, set the bottle in boiling-hot 
water up to the neck and let it remain for 
forty minutes at a temperature of 165° F. 
Then remove the bottle, press the cork, 
which has been baked in the oven for one 
hour, in the top over the cotton, imme- 
diately, and dip the top into melted wax 
or paraffin. 































THE SWIMMER, 


BY JOHN CROWE 


N dog-days plowmen quit their toil, O my forgiving element! : 
And frog-ponds in the meadow boil, I gash you to my heart’s content 
And grasses on the upland broil, And never need to be penitent, 

And all the coiling things uncoil, So light you float me when breath is spent 

And eggs and meats and Christians spou. And close again where my rude way went. 


And now you close above my head 
(So all good valleys do) and makes And I lie low in a soft green bed 


A cool green water for hot heads’ sakes, That dog-days never have visited. 
And sundry sullen dog-days’ aches. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread:” 


The garden’s curse is at last unsaid. 


A mile away the valley breaks 


The swimmer’s body is white and clean, 
It is washed by a water of deepest green 
The color of leaves in a starlight scene, 
And it is as white as the stars between. 


What do I need of senses five? 

Why eat, or drink, or sweat, or wive? 
What do we strive for when we strive? 
What do we live for when alive? 


But the swimmer’s soul is a thing possest, And what if I do not rise again? 
His soul is naked as his breast, Never to goad a heated brain 
Remembers not its east and west, To hotter excesses of joy and pain! 
And ponders this way, I have guessed: Why should it be against the grain 


To lie so cold, and still, and sane? 
I have no home in the cruel heat 


On alien soil that blisters feet. Water-bugs play at Shimmer, Shimmer, 
This water is my native seat Naked body’s just a glimmer, 
And more than ever cool and sweet, Watch ticks every second grimmer: 


So long by forfeiture escheat, Come to the top, O wicked swimmer! 
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THE POPE’S PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 


HE proposals which Pope Benedict XV has sub- 
mitted to all the belligerent powers as a hasis for 
the mutual discussion of terms of peace deserve the 
most careful scrutiny and the most serious consid- 
eration. This not only because of the respect due him as 
the head of a great branch of the Christian Church, but 
because no serious suggestion from a responsible source for 
putting an end to the horrors and devastation wrought by 
the Great War can be dismissed lightly or cavalierly. We 


do not believe that the United States or any one of its — 


allies—-government or people—desires so to dismiss it. Nei- 
ther Great Britain nor France nor Russia nor Belgium nor 
Serbia nor Italy—to say nothing of the lesser and the more 
remote belligerents of the Allied group—wanted this war, 
or “willed” it, to use the Kaiser’s word. The United States 
least of all. What the real reaction of Germany—ruling 
class and governed people—to an actual attempt, like that 
of the Pope, to bring an end to the conflict at its present 
stage, will be we do not dare to hazard a guess. The psy- 
chology of the German mind has become increasingly diffi- 
cult for us to enter into as the war has progressively 
revealed it. But one certainty has been stripped of veil 
after veil of charitable doubt as the months since August 
of 1914 have passed. Germany—ruling caste and, we must 
believe against every inclination of our heart, united people 
—wanted this war and willed it. 

What should be the response of the Allies to the message 
of Benedict? What shall be the response of the United 
States? 

One and the same, is the first answer. We fight shoulder 
to shoulder with them for one ultimate end, one fundamental 
purpose. We must not separate ourselves from them in the 
consideration of the terms on which we shall all consent to 
cease to fight. United we face the Teutonic menace to civ- 
ilization and humanity. United we must face it down. 

But what shall that one answer be? Let us first consider 
what the Pope’s proposals are. The complete text of his 
message to the belligerents is to be found printed on an- 
other page. Stripped to the bare bones, if we interpret them 
aright, the terms he proposes as a basis are these: 

1—Mutual diminution of armament; 

2—Substitution for armament of arbitration, with the 
imposition of penalties upon the state which should refuse 
either to submit a dispute to arbitration or to accept the 
decision ; 

3—Guarantee of the freedom of the seas; 

4—No imposition of indemnities for the reparation of 
damages or the payment of war expenses; 

5—Mutual restitution of all occupied territory; 

6—Discussion in a spirit of conciliation of other terri- 
torial questions—such as those between Germany and France 
and those bétween Italy and Austria—taking into considera- 


tion the “aspirations of the peoples and the special interests 
and the general welfare of the great human society”; 
7—Examination, in the “same spirit of equity and jus- 
tice” of other territorial and political questions, notably 
those of Armenia, of the Balkan states and of Poland. 

To a sudden visitor from Mars these terms might per- 
haps seem plausible. If he merely knew that two great 
groups of nations had been at war for three years, at an 
unbelievable cost of blood and treasure, and with no de- 
cisive result yet in sight, he might well say, as the Pope 
has in effect said, “Stop fighting, restore the status quo 
ante bellum, agree that it will not happen again, and re- 
solve to settle the differences between you in a spirit of 
conciliation and justice.” 

But such a simple solution of the problem ignores too 
many elements in the situation. It tosses cavalierly into 
the scrap heap such hard and unescapable facts as these: 

That Germany deliberately and wantonly began the war 
in pursuit of her own reckless ambitions; 

That Germany broke her plighted word for “strategical 
reasons” on the insolent plea that “necessity knows no 
law”; 

That Germany has waged the war in utter disregard of 
every mandate of international law, every principle of 
humanity and justice and moral decency; 

That this war is a struggle not between conflicting in- 
terests but between opposing ideals—democracy and au- 
tocracy, civilization and barbarism, consideration for the 
weak and exaltation of the strong, humanity and ruthless- 
ness, light and darkness, right and wrong; 

That in‘ such a conflict with such an antagonist the way 
to peace cannot lead thru the paths of conciliation and 
sweet reasonableness, but by the hard road of submission for 
the aggressor and the blood guilty; 

That Germany must be defeated if the world is to be 
safe, for Germany, under her present leadership and in her 
present mood, has shown herself the ruthless enemy of 
everything that makes for peace and security, fair play 
and right dealing, equity and the rights of man. 

What then shall be the reply? How should we answer? 

In the Yankee way, with a question. What does Germany 
say? 

For Germany must now speak first; and for two reasons. 
For the first, the Allies, in justice to the great cause of 
civilization and humanity for which they fight, cannot even 
enter into a discussion of peace with Germany until that 
forsworn nation shall have shown, at least by implication, 
some recognition of her guilt, some inclination to recant. 
For the second, the terms of the Allies have been known 
for half a year; Germany’s have never even been intimated. 
It would be criminal folly for the Allies, before Germany 
had spoken, to declare their readiness to enter a peace con- 
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ference with the proposals of the Pope as the basis of 
negotiations. 

The Pope proposes the restoration of the status quo, no 
indemnities, disarmament, arbitration. 

The Allies have proposed restitution, reparation, guar- 
antees for the future. 

Germany has proposed—nothing. 

Come, what does Germany say? 

Until Germany has spoken there is no ground on which 
peace can even be discussed. 
Germany must now speak first. 





THE ORIGIN OF HATE 


AIN, says the physiologist, is a superficial thing. A 
Pre: cut or burn will often be more painful than a 

dangerous internal wound. The function of pain is 
not aimless torture to the injured body but a warning of 
a dangerous and abnormal situation, and that is why the 
nerve ends reach the skin where they are most easily hurt. 
If picking up the wrong end of a hot poker did not at once 
make things very unpleasant we might not drop it in time 
to prevent serious injury. This is true not only of pain but 
of most unpleasantnesses of life; they are danger signais 
of something out of the ordinary. Fear, for example, is only 
excited by the unusual. You cannot frighten a fish by the 
heaving billows of the ocean or an eagle by the terrible 
depths and distances of the boundless air. You can frighten 
a man with a ghost once; perhaps twice. But if ghosts drop 
in for a chat every night he will soon become reconciled to 
his strange company and converse with them almost at his 
ease. At least, so we are told; we confess we have not tried 
it. The soldier who dodges the first shell during a bombard- 
ment will not even turn his head at the fiftieth, What we 
are used to and expect rarely causes us pain, fear, uneasi- 
ness, shyness or perplexity. 

The same principle, we believe, applies to the emotion of 
hate. It, too, is an emotion of adjustment to a new and un- 
expected situation. We may study this where hate is now 
being exhibited on its largest scale, in Germany. Nothing is 
more curious than the unequal way in which the German 
people distribute their hate among their different foes. The 
French have, perhaps, caused the death of more Germans 
than any other of the Allies if we consider the past three 
years as a whole. Yet the German press has almost uni- 
versally taken a tone of patronizing pity toward this valiant 
and implacable foe, “Poor fellows, such fine artistic taste, 
such valor, such noble traditions! To think that they should 
become the dupes of those wretched English.” Toward the 
Russians their attitude is similar, with a somewhat greater 
flavor of contempt. Did not Lissauer sing in his famous 
Hassgesang gegen England: “French and Russians they 
matter not, A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot’? 

Such has, in general, been the attitude of the Germans 
toward their many enemies. Two marked exceptions there 
are: England and Belgium. Toward these peoples the Ger- 
man nation as a whole has shown an intensity of hate that 
borders on insanity. It is they who have been singled out 
not only for official frightfulness but for the insults of the 
mob around the prison camps and for the furious denuncia- 
tions of the editors, preachers and professors who profess 
to interpret the German mind. The wave of collective hate 
is too general and spontaneous to be accounted for as part 
of the Kaiser’s policy for new international alignments 
after the war. It must have some genuine popular feeling 
as its basis. If so, what is the cause? 

We think that one explanation may be that the German 
people for more than four decades have taken for granted 
that some day they must be ready to repel an attempt on 
the part of their neighbors to the west to avenge the losses 
and humiliations of 1871, and that ever since the Franco- 
Russian alliance they had become used to the idea of a war 








wgainst both nations at once. England was different. Very 
possibly the German diplomats knew that the British Gov- 
ernment would never permit Germany to crush France in 
a wantonly aggressive war, the mass of the people (unless 
they are all liars) really hoped that England would stand 
aside in her traditional “splendid isolation.” The French 
and Prussians have fought against each other many times, 
but in past wars the English and Prussians had usually 
been allies and always friends. To the Germans it was a 
new and terrible element in the situation when this old ally, 
this “Teutonic” people of similar speech and blood, turned 
against them. In an instant their hopes of a short and easy 
war turned to ashes. “Der Tag” had dawned too soon. 

The case of Belgium was similar. No German, so far as 
we know, expected that when the mighty Imperial army 
entered this little country that the people would dare do 
more than put up a formal show of resistance. The wholly 
unanticipated military enthusiasm which the Belgians. 
brought to the conflict upset the German plans in matters 
of vital moment. They felt as a man about to drown a kitten 
would feel if it suddenly turned into a tiger. Not so does 
a man feel, not so does he hate, if he goes armed into the 
jungle and comes face to face with the tiger which he started 
out to hunt in the first place. The German feeling toward 
Belgium was further embittered by the fact that their in- 
vasion of Belgium had placed them irretrievably in the 
wrong. The Germans, therefore, avenged themselves on the 
little nation whose bold fight had advertised their crime. 

What is true of German hate against the world is true of 
the world’s hatred of the German Government. We cannot 
now recapture the first hot blaze of indignation with which 
we once heard of open towns bombarded or of the “Lusi- 
tania” sunk. lt is a horrible thing to say, but the last three 
years have made us almost used to atrocities. New infamies 
are reported from time to time in the press, but we are 
calloused to the shock. There remains, we trust, the iron 
determination to root out from existence the political system 
which made these evils possible, but the strong emotionai 
coloring has not lasted. We will make war in cold blood and 
make peace with cold reason. Two years ago, had we gone 
to war over the first submarine outrages, we could have 
done neither. 


THE VATICAN TOMORROW 
Y= Pope’s peace letter will be discussed almost ex- 





clusively from the standpoint of its bearing upon the 

continuance of the war and the terms of peace. It 
has another significance which perhaps will receive more 
attention later on. 

Whether with conscious intent or not, it is a pro-German 
document. It probably was not written at Potsdam for sig- 
nature at Rome, but it might as well have been. The plan 
proposed cannot be considered seriously by the Entente 
Allies so long as they are undefeated and retain their nor- 
mal common-sense. Deeper than any other reason that can 
be alleged for pushing the war against the Central Powers 
until they surrender and acknowledge that they have been 
in the wrong, is the necessity, which France and Great 
Britain have alleged from the first, of insuring the world 
against a repetition of a king-made war of aggression. 
Other questions, including the question of the disposition 
of colonies and the question of trade reprisals after the 
war, may be considered at a council table, but before the 
council meets there must be a situation which will make 
another such war impossible. 

Practically this means that Germany must throw up her 
hands. The practical substance of unconditional surrender 
is an imperative requirement in the issue as it now stands, 
and this requirement the Pope’s letter ignores. 

Therefore the deeper significance of the letter is that the 
Vatican has arrived at a certain momentous conclusion. It 
is that the Catholic Church can save more out of the wreck 
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in Austria and in Germany than it can hope to save in 
Belgium and in France. 

At the beginning of the war pro-German writers in the 
United States were fond of representing the issue as a 
conflict between a stalwart Teutonic Protestantism and a 
decadent Latin Catholicism. It was a childishly superficial 
generalization, but it satisfied not a few American Protes- 
tant minds that wanted to keep this country out of the war. 
It is worth something to have a convincing proof that the 
real forces in the conflict are not and never have been so 
aligned. Belgium was largely Catholic, but Catholic Bel- 
gium, desolated and impoverished, cannot, for generations 
to come, give to the Vatican its old-time material support. 
France already before the war began had secularized her 
politics and her schools, and there was no reason to expect 
that the country would go back to its former subservience 
to the Church. The Roman Catholic population of the United 
States is thoroly religious and loyal, but it is not unthinking 
or subservient, and there is no reason to expect that in the 
near future it will be able or even intent to break down 
the vogue and efficiency of the public schools. In Italy sec- 
ularism is politically dominant and commercially ascendant. 
Austria and southern Germany remain, and probably for a 
long time to come, will continue to be, the strongholds of 
the Catholic power. 

In view of these facts it must be acknowledged that the 
Vatican has hitherto followed an honorable course, standing 
by its Belgian and French adherents thruout their distress, 
and refraining from act or word that could be construed as 
lending aid to the German aggression. Its present attitude 
and its peace proposals are most reasonably and generously 
explained therefore by assuming that the plain interests of 
the Church and its deep concern for its Austrian and south 
German population have prevented it from seeing clearly 
the specific moral issues involved. Neither religion nor 
morals, nor business can afford to consent to such a peace 
as the Bishop of Rome proposes. 








SHAM ART AND SHAM ADMIRATION 


HE naive visitor to an art gallery on learning that 

the picture at which he is gazing cost a quarter or 

a half a million often wonders—tho he does not often 
enture to express his wonder—what the connoisseur sees 
in it that makes it worth so much. The answer to this in 
many cases is that the connoisseur sees nothing in the 
picture that makes it worth so much. It is what he thinks 
about it that makes it cost so much. The value is not on 
the canvas; it is not even in his eye; it is merely in his 
mind. Occasionally a case comes up in court that enables 
us to measure the amount of the fictitious accretion of value 
due to an artist’s name. Such a case occupied for a week 
the attention of the King’s High Court of Justice presided 
over by Mr. Justice Darling, the most noted humorist of 
the British bench. An American millionaire had bought for 
$100,000 a painting guaranteed by the art dealer of Bond 
street to be a portrait by Romney of Mrs. Siddons and her 
sister, Miss Kemble. Suspecting its genuineness he brought 
suit against the dealer for damages under the guarantee. 
The defendant summoned curators and critics to prove that 
it was a real Romney. Among them was the art critic of the 
London Times, Mr. Humphry Ward, the little-known hus- 
band of the well-known wife. He had made a special study 
of the works of Romney for the last twenty years and he 
testified that the canvas was a fine specimen of Romney’s 
work. He was even able to tell by its style almost the exact 
year when Romney must have painted it. The plaintiff on his 
part was able to produce experts to prove that it could not be 
by Romney and was a very poor picture anyhow. But after 
a week of contradictory testimony and opposing argument 
a man turned up who remembered having seen the original 
sketch of the picture in the Royal Academy Library. When 


the photograph of the sketch was produced in court, the 
art dealers unhesitatingly acknowledged their mistake and 
refunded the $100,000. The sketch was signed “O. H.” in 
the monogram of Ozias Humphry, a friend of Romney’s 
but an inferior painter, or in view of the testimony of the 
plaintiff’s experts, let us put it more cautiously—a painter 
of inferior reputation. The painting was first exhibited by 
Humphry at the Royal Academy in 1780 as “Venus and 
Juno,” but it seems improbable that these ladies sat for it 
and documentary evidence indicates that the Ladies Horatia 
and Maria Waldegrave were the originals. 

Now what is the intrinsic value of the picture? When it 
was thought to be by Romney it was valued at $100,000. 
When discovered to be by Humphry it is valued at $2000. 
The difference, $98,000, is the measure of the supposititious 
authorship. Humphry could not sell the picture at all when 
he painted it, not even to the ladies it purported to repre- 
sent. It was sold after his death at Christie’s with his other 
works, which brought prices ranging from 50 cents to $15. 
But we of the twentieth century appreciate art—that is, 
old art—more than the people of the eighteenth. 

It may be objected that the $98,000 represents not the 
difference between Romney and Humphry but between the 
Kemble sisters and the Waldegrave sisters. That does not 
apply, however, to the celebrated case of 1908 when Dr. 
Bode of Berlin bought at a fabulous price a little wax 
bust of Flora supposed to be the work of Leonardo da 
Vinci. On tapping the interior, however, it was found to be 
stuffed with two yards of English quilting materia!! British 
critics assert that the bust was made by the modern British 
artist Lucas, but the Prussian House of Lords voted that it 
was a genuine da Vinci, so this question must be added to 
the others over which the two nations differ. 

At any rate it is evident that works of art are not valued 
for their art but for their rarity. They bring high prices 
for the same reason that a Caribbean stamp with some 
letter wrong side up will sell for a thousand dollars. A 
painting is like a bank-check; what it is worth depends on 
the signature—if it has one. 

Now the real value of a painting is its face value. Ques- 
tions of date and authorship cannot in any way affect its 
beauty. There are acres of Corots in this country and that 
many of them are imitations does not matter in the least 
to anybody except the owner, and not to him if he is what 
he professes to be, a lover of art and not a mere speculator 
in pictures. If they were not equally well painted they 
could not pass for Corots. If they are equally well painted 
they are equally good. 

An American patron of art visiting Italy some years ago 
was stealthily approached by an Italian who informed him 
of a Raphael Madonna in the possession of a nobleman of 
ancient lineage but now in indigent circumstances and 
willing to sell it for a song—as Raphael songs go. The 
millionaire visited the palace and inspected the picture. 
He could see that it was genuine—anybody who knows 
anything at all about art can tell a Raphael at a glance. 
But how could he get the picture to America? The Italian 
Government realizing the value of its stock of old masters 
tc the tourist industry prohibits their export. The wily 
Italian who had introduced the American to the picture 
suggested a strategem. He would have it painted over 
lightly with another scene in water colors. So the million- 
aire paid over a liberal check and past thru the custom 
house at New York what appeared a modern Italian paint- 
ing of a snow-storm in the Tirol. He sent it to a cleaner 
with instructions to remove the outer picture. But the 
cleaner did his work too thoroly. He not only washed off 
the snow-storm but also the Madonna beneath, and when 
the patron of art got back his picture the canvas carried 
a portrait of Marconi! 

Counterfeit art has a real value in that it exposes coun- 
terfeit connoisseurs. 
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Secretary McAdoo of the 
Treasury Department 
has suggested to Con- 
gress a new loan of $7,538,945,000 
worth of bonds. These bonds will be 
used in part for new loans to the Allies, 
and in part to retire the bonds of the 
first Liberty Loan, which were issued 
at 3% per cent. Since the new loan 
will draw interest at 4 per cent, it 
will be,necessary to change the old 
interest rate on the first loan to cor- 
respond. The new bonds will be sub- 
ject to federal taxes but not to state 
or local taxes; the previous issue was 
exempt from federal taxation as well. 
Even with the heavy income taxes now 
contemplated the Liberty Loan will be 
a good investment, since the tax on an 
allotment of $500,000 worth of bonds 
would reduce the value of the interest 
only from 4 to 3.9 per cent, which is 
more than the present rate on untax- 
able bonds. Of course, it is possible 
that war taxes have not yet reached 
their upper limit. 

Senator La Follette has been work- 
ing out a plan to finance the war as 
largely as possible by direct taxation 
without reliance on new bond issues. 
There is a group of radical senators 
who will uphold this principle and per- 
haps may succeed in having some in- 
creases inserted in the war tax bill, but 
there is little doubt that the war bonds 
will be authorized whether taxes are 
further increased or not. Secretary 
McAdoo has also proposed the issue of 
short-period certificates of indebtedness 
and war savings certificates to cover 
possible emergencies. 


A New 
Liberty Loan 


The Federal Trade Com- 
mission having just com- 
pleted its study of coal 
production costs, President Wilson is 
considering appropriate methods of re- 
ducing the present abnormal prices. By 
the food control law the President is 
authorized “to fix the price of coal and 
coke, wherever and whenever sold . . . 
and to regulate the method of produc- 
tion, sale, shipment, distribution, ap- 
portionment or storage thereof.” The 
Government will probably take over the 
bituminous coal supply and establish a 
maximum price based on ascertained 
costs of production, and so regulate its 
distribution that the essential wartime 
industries do not lack their necessary 
fuel. The states of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley have suffered most from 
the coal shortage, according to a state- 
ment of the Railroad War Board. The 
shipping tonnage on the Great Lakes 
has been so largely taken up with ore 
shipments that the railroads have had 
to increase the amount of coal carried 
overland. President Markham of the 
Illinois Central has stated that the rail- 
roads are now handling more coal than 
ever before and that coal is practically 
preferred freight on every railroad. 


Coal Price 
Control 








|| August 13—Sixteen British ships sunk 
during past week. George Barnes 
succeeds Henderson in British War 
Council. 
August 14—China issues formal dec- |} 
laration of war against Germany | 
. and Austria-Hungary. Rumanians 
make counter-attacks on Macken- 
| sen’s forces. 


es | 
THE GREAT WAR 
| 
|| 


August 15—Pope’s peace appeal pub- || 
lished. Another big drive at Lens. || 
Austrian aeroplanes drop bombs on || 

Venice. 

| August 16—British take Langemarck. 





Germans drive Russo-Rumanian 
forces across the Sereth. | 

August 17—Germans make counter- 
attacks at Langemarck. Struggle for 
Lens continues, 

August 18—French aeroplanes bom- 
bard German bases in France. Aus- 
trians take trenches in Moldavia. 

August 19—British make fresh gains 
near Ypres. Italians begin offensive 
on the Isonzo. 





The governors of Illinois, Kansas and 
Missouri are planning to seize and op- 
erate the coal mines in their respective 
states unless the mine owners and coal 
dealers are willing to grant reasonable 
prices. This action may be forestalled 
by price fixing on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, but unless maximum 
prices are established for the whole na- 
tion some of the coal producing states 
will undoubtedly take independent ac- 
tion. One element that complicates the 
situation is the demand of labor for a 
higher scale of wages to correspond 
with the increased profits. The danger 
of strikes, both local and general, is 
constantly present. Secretary of Labor 
Wilson has induced 25,000 Alabama 
coal miners to remain at work until 
there was opportunity for a settlement 
between the operators and the unions. 


Partly in response 
to the Pope’s 
strong appeal to all 
the belligerents to withdraw their hands 
from slaughter and conclude a lasting 
peace, and partly from their own dis- 
like of the war or from such an atti- 
tude on the part of their constituents, 
several senators and representatives 
have attempted to introduce an infu- 
sion of peace sentiment into the halls 
of Congress. Senator La Follette has 
framed a resolution to the effect that 
“the Congress hereby declares that this 
Government will not contribute to the 
efforts of any belligerent for the pur- 
pose of prolonging the war to annex 
new territory either in Europe or out- 
side of Europe nor to enforce the pay- 
ment of indemnities to recover the ex- 
penses of the war.” Senator King of 
Utah has introduced a rival resolution 
demanding victory as a prerequisite to 
peace. Around these resolutions, and 
others which may be offered, the Sen- 


The Pacifist Drive 
in the Senate 





ate will hold its first debate on the 
conditions of peace. The outcome is 
not questioned, but it will be interest- 
ing to see how many other senators 
will rally around the white flag raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. Sena- 
tor Gore of Oklahoma has offered an 
amendment to the war revenue bill, 
providing that no part of the money 
thus appropriated shall be used to send 
drafted men to fight overseas. Altho 
Senator Gore defended his amendment 
on grounds of military expediency, it 
will doubtless find its support among 
the anti-war forces of Congress. 


The Government of 
Costa Rica has 
approached the 
other Central American nations with 
the proposal to reconsider the peace 
treaties of 1907 which bound Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica to respect the neutrality of Hon- 
duras, and to refer all matters of in- 
ternational dispute among the Central 
American countries to a court estab- 
lished in Costa Rica for a period of ten 
years. Now that the term of the agree- 
ments is about to expire there is a 
strong sentiment in all of the little 
republics to replace them by a firmer 
bond of union. In Honduras especially, 
which lies midmost of the five repub- 
lics (hence the importance of its neu- 
tralization), the people are said to be 
earnest advocates of unification. Salva- 
dor is also favorably disposed to the 
idea of a federation of Central Amer- 
ica. On several occasions during the 
nineteenth century there were more or 
less successful attempts to form such 
a federation, but they always broke up 
after a time from the jealousy of one 
or more of the participating nations 
that considered the advantages of 
union unequally distributed. All of the 
Central American countries have, in 
one way or another, endorsed and sup- 
ported the action of the United States 
in entering the war against Germany, 
and this diplomatic solidarity may form 
the basis of a new and more permanent 
union. 


A Central American 
Federation? 


The most important ac- 
tions on the western 
war front during the 
week were in the neighborhood of 
Ypres. All the German attempts to 
regain their lost positions to the east 
of the city have béen unsuccessful, but 
the Allies also have been content with 
very modest gains, aiming rather to 
shatter the German positions and 


The Western 
Offensive 


weaken their army than to occupy ter- 
ritory. Early on the morning of August 
16 the French and British attacked 
along a nine-mile front north of the 
road from Ypres to Menin. The French 
to the north took the village of Dreig- 
rachten 


and the British occupied 
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Langemarck. The accounts of the bat- 
tle are very confusing. The Germans 
allege that they recaptured Lange- 
marek and repulsed the British from 
Poelkappelle, a village northeast of 
Langemarck. The British, on their part, 
deny that the Germans even attempted 
to retake Langemarck or that the Allies 
had any present intention of occupying 
so advanced a position as Poelkappelle. 

The successes of the French and the 
British are explained by the superiority 
of their artillery fire and aircraft. The 
infantry encountered the greatest dif- 
ficulty in making any progress because 
of the heavy rains and the overflowing 
streams and canals. Sometimes a sol- 
dier would be bogged in the mire while 
in the act of charging and require to 
be pulled free by his comrades. While 
the German defenses above ground 
were easily demolished by the Allied 
artillery, many Germans found shelter 
in underground fortifications where 
they remained hidden until the storm 
of battle had swept past them. The 
presence of these secret entrenchments 
is one explanation of the fact that 
after every advance the Allies are busy 
for several days in “consolidating” 
their positions. The word implies not 
only the reconstruction of damaged 
trenches but the complete occupation 
of positions left in the rear of the new 
line of battle. More than 1800 prison- 
ers and several large cannon were 
taken in one day. 

In the coal mining region around the 
towns of Lens and Loos the Canadians 
have made gains, too small to show on 
an ordinary map, but the importance 
of which is well understood by military 
men. The position known as “Hill 73,” 
which is the most prominent hight in 
that region, was taken on August 15 
and with it a large number of prison- 
ers. The possession of Lens has been a 
coveted goal for the British army for 
two years and at last the much delayed 
victory on this part of the front seems 
in sight. 


Ireland and Quebec 
are not the ‘only 
parts of the British 
Empire where local opinion is divided 
between the partizans of home rule 


Separatists Gain 
in South Africa 


under the British flag and the advo- 
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Bain 
CATHOLIC LEADER OF THE REICHSTAG 
Dr. Peter Spahn, the new Minister of Justice 


for Prussia, is the leader of the Catholic Center 

party in the Reichstag. He is seventy-one years 

old and was at one time a judge in the German 

Supreme Court. He is known as a conservative 
and an expert poiitician 


cates of complete independence. The 
Nationalist Party in South Africa, led 
by General Hertzog, has recently won 
six additional seats in the Provincial 
Council of Cape Colony and seven in 
the Transvaal. In the Transvaal Pre- 
mier Botha’s South African Party, 
largely consisting of Boers loyal to 
British rule, now has thirteen seats; 
the Nationalist Party eleven; the 
Unionist Party ten; the Labor Party 
eight, with one independent. 

Not all of the Nationalists are in 
favor of an immediate rebellion to 
establish their independence. The ma- 
jority of them seem rather to cherish 
the probably delusive hope that after 
the war a peaceful separation of the 
South African Union from the rest of 
the British Empire may be accom- 
plished. A republican manifesto was 


‘published urging all South Africans of 


whatever political party to join in a 
convention at Bloemfontein to discuss 
the possibility of independence. “So 
much,” says this strange document, 


“has already been said by the leading 
politicians of the world with reference 
to a right to an independent existence 
of all nations of this world that we 
feel convinced that if we should... 
approach the representatives of the 
belligerent powers when they would 
meet in congress to discuss the peace 
of the world and to decide over the 
fate of nations, and humbly beg of 
them to grant us the independence of 
the Union of South Africa, that they 
would then, we feel sure, not refuse 
this our request.” Premier Botha is 
laboring hard to counteract the sepa- 
ratist movement among the Boers, 
which in his opinion endangers the 
peace and the future prosperity of 
South Africa. 


‘Sine War ler Rumania stands in some 
? peril of being as com- 
Moldavia pletely overwhelmed as 
Serbia or Montenegro. The Germans, to- 
gether with their Austro-Hungarian, 
Bulgarian and Turkish allies, for all 
four nations have been represented in 
this theater of war, have for many 
months held Wallachia or southern Ru- 
mania. This region has furnished the 
Central Powers with an abundant sup- 
ply of grain and oil, and its possession 
has given them also command of the 
Black Sea coast almost to the Russian 
frontier. The importance of this is that 
Russia is compelled to keep an army in 
the southwestern part of the republic 
in order to prevent an invasion from 
the Danube valley into the vast agricul- 
tural region of southern Russia. North- 
ern Rumania, commonly known as Mol- 
davia, is still unconquered but it is 
menaced from three directions. The 
armies of the Central Powers are press- 
ing hard from the south toward the 
Sereth river near Fokchany, and also 
from the west over the Transylvanian 
Alps. At the same time the collapse of 
the Russian armies in Galicia and Bu- 
kowina renders possible an invasion 
from the north. It is impossible as 
yet to estimate the net result of the 
campaign. That the conquest of Mol- 
davia is a real possibility must be ad- 
mitted, altho the stubborn valor recently 
shown by the Russian and Rumanian 
troops has done much to redeem the 
military reputation of the two nations. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DUNES 





This drawing, reproduced by permission of the London Sphere, shows the battle from above the Nieuport side of the Yser river. The distance from 
the mouth of the river to the islet is about a mile 
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Central News 


SETTLING THE IRISH QUESTION? 
The Irish Convention by which England hopes to solve the Irish problem is meeting in the Regents 
House, Trinity College, Dublin. These sandwichmen circulating among the crowd in front of the 
college bear placards expressing confidence in’ the convention and their ability to obtain results 


Elsewhere in this is- 
sue we print the text 
of Pope Benedict’s 
letter to the belligerent powers. It 
reached the United States thru the 
British Government, because the Holy 
See has no diplomatic representative at 
Washington. To Russia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil and Great Britain, the note was sent 
directly; to the other nations of the En- 
tente it was forwarded indirectly thru 
diplomatic channels. After an eloquent 
cppeal for an immediate world peace 
the Pope discusses the terms on which 
such a peace may be possible. Disarma- 
ment, or rather a general diminution 
of armaments, is given the first place 
in the Papal program. There should be 
a general restoration of territory con- 
quered or occupied and an abandon- 
ment of claims for indemnity. The 
territorial claims of Italy against Aus- 
tria and of France against Germany 
should be settled by agreement. The 
Pope makes a specially strong plea for 
the reconstitution of an independent 
Poland, which is one of the most 
strongly Roman Catholic countries in 
Europe, and hopes for a solution of 
the Armenian and Balkan problems by 
peaceful negotiation. 

Early rumors of the nature of the 
Pope’s note to the belligerents had 
indicated terms much more favorable 
to the Entente Allies than those actu- 
ally mentioned in the note; in fact, it 
was even reported that the Pope had 
abandoned his long neutrality and 
would openly endorse the chief war 
aims of the Allies. At present many 
persons in England and France are 
inclined to suspect, unjustly perhaps, 
that Pope Benedict had _ already 
reached an understanding with the 
Central Powers before he wrote his 
message. The abandonment of indem- 
nities, the restoration of the German 
colonies, the absence of reference to 
the emancipation of any of the minor 
nationalities in Austria-Hungary ex- 
cept the Poles and Italians, and the 
ignoring of all the opprest peoples of 
the Ottoman Empire except the Arme- 
nians, are points that suggest German 


The Pope’s 
Peace Message 


influence. But, on the other hand, the 
Pope’s terms do not suggest a status 
quo peace such as that recently in- 
dorsed by the German Reichstag. If 
Germany is really willing to negotiate 
about Alsace-Lorraine, Prussian Poland 
and disarmament, and to admit the 
cession of any part of Austria to Italy, 
peace is much nearer than any one had 
supposed. 


The British Government 
is unalterably opposed to 
any participation by the 
Labor Party in the Stockholm Socialist 
conference. Mr. Bonar Law stated on 
behalf of the ministry that “it is not 
legal for any persons resident in His 
Majesty’s dominions to engage in a 
conference with enemy subjects with- 
out the license of the Crown.” Arthur 
Henderson, the member of the British 
War Council who lost his position for 
approving the sending of British Labor 
Party delegates to Stockholm, defended 
his conduct in a long speech before the 
House of Commons. Premier Lloyd 
George replied that “the four allied 
powers have arrived definitely at the 
conclusion that if terms of peace are 
to be discussed they must be made by 
the representatives of the whole nation. 
I am the last man to say anything 
derogatory of the power or influence 
of labor, but they are not the whole 
community.” George Nicholl Barnes, 
Minister of Pensions, takes Mr. Hen- 
derson’s place on the War Council. 
Altho the French Government seems 
opposed to permitting Socialist dele- 
gates to attend the Stockholm Confer- 
ence, the French Socialists are making 
a strong plea for participation. The 
resolution adopted by representatives 
of the party states that: “The party 
does not go to Stockholm in search of 
a peace of compromise which would 
leave the fate of the peoples in sus- 
pense and at the mercy of fresh wars. 
It goes to declare that respect for the 
peoples’ rights, respect for treaties and 
an engagement henceforth to submit 
every possible conflict to the justice of 
nations, can alone constitute an ac- 


Stockholm 
Prospects 


ceptable peace.” The French Socialist 
show a stronger disposition than the 
Socialists of any other nation to go 
back to the causes of the war ani 
demand from the conference the con- 
demnation of those governments guilty 
of causing it. M. Albert Thomas of the 
French War Council defended the So- 
cialists of the nation and declared that 
their patriotic conduct had earned for 
them the right to full confidence. The 
Russian Government: has refused to 
approve the Stockholm Conference, but 
it has also refused to prevent Russian 
Socialists from attending. In the view 
of Premier Kerensky the conference 
is purely a party affair and has no 
direct bearing on the national policy. 


Siew Ale Dette On the afternoon of 
August 12 some twen- 

onEngland ty German aeroplanes 
attacked the Essex coast and dropt 
more than forty bombs. At Southend 
they killed eight men, nine women and 
six children, besides injuring about fifty 
other persons. Bombs were .also scat- 
tered over other towns in the neighbor- 
hood but with less effect. British aero- 
planes drove the German machines 
away and two of the latter were de- 
stroyed. It is believed that the Germans 
had been trying to reach London when 
they were turned back by the British 
aeroplanes and anti-aircraft guns. The 
French have carried out raids of re- 
prisal on Frankfort-on-the-Main as 
their answer to recent German attacks 
on Nancy. The damage done was insig- 
nificant. On the Franco-Belgian front 
the Entente Allies retain their aircraft 
superiority and aerial battles are of 
daily occcurrence. 

Italy as well as England has recently 
suffered from aerial bombardment. On 
the morning of August 14, the Aus- 
trians dropt four tons of heavy and 
light bombs on the city of Venice with 
the intention of injuring the Maritime 
Arsenal. The Austrians admit that 
three of their planes did not return and 
the Italians claim to have destroyed a 
number of the raiders. The Italians then 
carried out raids of reprisal against 
places near the Austrian coast. 


During the week 
oo ending August 12, 

the British lost 
fourteen ships of 1600 tons or over and 
two of lesser tonnage. Not since Feb- 
ruary have the total shipping losses of 
the British merchant marine been so 
few in any one week; altho on four 
previous occasions only thirteen or 
fourteen large ships were reported lost. 
During the same week the French lost 
one large steamship and three small 
ones. The optimism aroused by the 
British and French reports is somewhat 
qualified by the report of the loss of 
six steamers and five sailing vessels of 
Italian registry, an apparent indication 
of increased submarine activity in the 
Mediterranean. A Copenhagen report 
tells us that the German submersible 
merchantman “Deutschland” which 
traded with the United States by pass- 
ing under the British blockading fleet 
a few months previously to our en- 
trance into the Great War has been 
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converted into a war submarine with 
a sailing radius sufficient to permit it 
to prey upon commerce in the Pacific. 
From the same source comes the news 
that Germany now has nearly three 
hundred submarines in commission and 
has lost only about a score since unre- 
stricted warfare against merchant ship- 
ping was begun. 

It is difficult to realize from the 
curt official reports how vast has been 
the scale of Germany’s U-boat war- 
fare and what it has cost in life as well 
as in tonnage. According to a Scandi- 
navian. estimate, Norway has, since the 
beginning of the war, lost no less than 
600 vessels; Denmark 187, and Sweden 
146. Five hundred seamen of the three 
nations were killed. For the greater 
part of this slaughter the submarine is 
responsible, altho many ships have been 
sunk by German and British mines. Of 
course the belligerents have suffered 
even more severely. It was announced 
in the House of Commons that 9748 
lives have been lost on British mer- 
chant ships as a resu!t of enemy action 
up to the end of June of the present 
year. Of these 3828 were passengers, 
the rest being officers or seamen. 

Still less is it generally realized how 
great has been the loss in ships of war 
to the belligerent powers. There has 
only been one naval battle of the first 
magnitude, the battle off the Jutland 
coast, and that was indecisive. Yet it 
is estimated that during the Great War 
Germany has had sunk or taken 194 
warships of all classes, Great Britain 
151, France 45, Turkey 42, Austria 31, 
Italy 23, Russia 23, and Japan 10. Of 
Germany’s losses 91 were due to gun- 
fire and only 15 to submarines; where- 
as the figures are reversed with the 
British, who lost 44 ships by submarine 
attack and only 32 by gunfire. Of 
course, this estimate of losses does not 
include the number of submarines 
sunk, since no figures for these are pub- 
lished. It is announced that a force of 
Japanese destroyers has been sent to 
the Mediterranean to help in the fight 
against the submarine. A German sub- 
marine is reported to have taken cap- 
tive the gun crew of the American 
armed oil tanker ‘‘Campana.” 


Price Fixing The War _ Industries 
Ser the Aities Board has announced 

the policy of the Gov- 
ernmcnt in respect to purchase of war 
commodities by the Entente Allies. The 
fundamental principle is that foreign 
governments associated with us in our 
war with Germany should pay no more 
for munitions than our own Govern- 
ment must pay, since, as the War In- 
dustries Board puts the matter, “guns 
and ammunition employed against our 
enemy are for our benefit as much when 
used by our allies as when used by our 
own men.” There are, however, two 
conditions attached to this arrange- 
ment. The Entente Allies must, first, 
agree to the same principle in selling 
to us. Secondly, the agreement is limit- 
ed to war materials only. “We must not 
allow,” says the statement of the board, 
“raw materials sold by our producers 
at prices patriotically conceded to our 
Government and its allies for war pur- 

















© International Film 


THE ECHO OF OUR MESSAGE TO RUSSIA 


“We took to Russia a message of faith in democracy. We return to repeat it,” said Elihu Root, 
head of the American Mission to Russia shortly after his return. This picture shows the mission 


visiting the Staff Headquarters at the Russian front. 


In the front row, left to right. are M. 


Terestchenko, Minister of Foreign Affairs: General Brusiloff, Commander in Chief; Mr. Root and 
Major General ‘Hugh L. Scott, U. S. A. 


poses to be diverted to industry and 
trade abroad which may come in com- 
petition with our own manufacturers 
and producers.” A “reasonable profit” 
will be allowed on all purchases whether 
by the United States or by any of the 
Allies, but the present enormous profits 
now extorted from the wartime necessi- 
ties of the Entente nations must cease. 
This will make a great difference to 
certain industries which have grown 
rich on this trade since 1914. Senator 
Pomerene has introduced a bill into the 
Senate giving the Government power 
to fix prices for the sale of iron, steel 
and iron ore to the general public as 
well as to the armies and navies. The 
food control bill has already assured 
the Government such power as regards 
foodstuffs and fuel, and there is a strong 
sentiment in Congress that the metal 
industries should not escape. 


The Federal Government 
has arranged for the or- 
ganization of a Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Association open to 
any “responsible manufacturer of air- 
craft, or any one who intends to be- 
come a. bona fide producer, any manu- 
facturer to whom the United States 
Government has given a contract for 
the construction of ten or more air- 
planes, or any person, firm or corpora- 
tion owning or controlling United 
States patents relating to airplanes.” 
Any new member of the association 
who introduces new designs or patents 
will be paid for thcm at a rate to be 
determined by a board of arbitration. 
The purpose of the merger is to enable 
the United States to turn out all nec- 
essary aircraft without being hampered 
by any patent litigation. Even before 
the war such a step had been recom- 
mended to put an end to the disputcs 
as to patent rights and priority between 
the Wright and Curtiss interests. The 
three trustees in whom the voting con- 
trol of the new organization is vested 
are Judge W. Benton Crisp, who has 
had exceptional experience in patent 
litigation; Prof. Joseph S. Ames of 
Johns Hopkins University, a specialist 


An Aircraft 
Merger 


in physics, and Albert H. Flint, who 
rcpresents the smaller companies tak- 
ing part in the merger. The royalties 
due to the Wright and Curtiss compa- 
nies for yielding their patents are 
placed at two million dollars each. 
Secretary Daniels announces that 
the navy will at once begin the con- 
struction of an aircraft factory at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. The factory 
is expected to begin operations within 
a hundred days and to produce a thou- 
sand planes a year. These will be used 
in connection with the navy. The army 
will make use of at least twenty-five 
times this number of aircraft; the ex- 


act number is of course not made 
public. 
Lloyd George Premier Lloyd 


Congratulates England pet *. 
prospects of the Great War before the 
House of Commons on August 16. The 
tene of his address was exceptionally 
optimistic. He said, in his inimitable 
way, that, while he agreed that the 
people should be told unpalatable 
truths, they must also be told the truth 
even tho it were palatable. He pointed 
out the increased grain supply on hand, 
the million new acres under cultivation 
and the increase in British merchant 
craft of 1,424,000 tons within six 
months. Of course the tonnage losses 
due to German submarine activity ex- 
ceeded this figure, but he estimated 
that there would be ships enough to 
meet the necessities of Great Britain 
for the coming year and even, with 
American coéperation, for 1919. He 
stated the net losses due to submarine 
activity at 250,000 tons a month for 
the period since unrestricted submarine 
warfare began. The gross tonnage lost 
(that is, without considering replace- 
ment thru building or purchase) de- 
creased from April’s high water mark 
of 560,000 tons to 320,000 tons, and 
the figures for August would be even 
lower. Even with the Russian strength 
paralyzed, Germany, he said, could do 
no more than hold her own on the 
western front and was ceasing to be 
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CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE NEW DIVISION 
Major Douglas MacArthur, of the Engineer 
Corps, has been appointed Chief of Staff of the 
new 42d Division. Major MacArthur used to be 

the press censor 

able to accomplish even that. He re- 
ferred to the fresh successes in Flan- 
ders as proof of the military ascend- 
ency already attained by the British 
and the French. 


At a by-election in Kil- 
kenny the Sinn Fein, or 
Irish independence party, 
captured another seat in the House of 
Commons. Their candidate, William 
Cosgrave, received 772 votes to 392 for 
Mr. McGuinness, his Nationalist Party 
opponent. This is a bad omen for the 
success of the Home Rule convention 
which is now in session considering the 
framing of a new constitution for Ire- 
land. In spite of the popular discontent 
shown by the Irish elections in East 
Clare and Kilkenny, the convention 
still hopes to arrange some compromise 
that the majority of the Irish people 
will accept, even if without enthusiasm. 

The British military authorities have 
issued an order forbidding the wear- 
ing of military uniforms by civilians 
and the carrying of weapons. This 
order is aimed at two organizations, 
the Ulster Volunteers, organized in 
north of Ireiand several months before 
the Great War for the purpose of re- 
sisting Home Rule, and the Irish Vol- 
unteers, who organized to impose the 
Home Rule bill on Ulster should the 
Government enact it and the Ulster- 
men refuse to submit. Neither army 
was authorized by law but the British 
authorities felt that an attempt to 
suppress cither might lead to an armed 
outbreak and therefore did not inter- 
fere with the arming and drilling of 
the hostile private armies. 


Another Sinn 
Fein Victory 


Nationalizing the ee Administrator 
oover has _ an- 

Wheat Crop nounced his _ pro- 
gram of wheat conservation. After re- 
citing the reasons why the price of 
wheat cannot be regulated by the nor- 
mal course of supply and demand un- 
der war conditions, Mr. Hoover pro- 
ceeds to explain the method of regula- 





tion adopted. All grain elevators and 
mills of a daily capacity amounting to 
more than one hundred barrels daily 
will be required to take out a federal 
license. Concerns accepting licenses 
will be required to give all necessary 
information to the Government as to 
receipts and shipments, to charge only 
normal rates for warehouse service, 
and not to keep wheat in storage for 
more than thirty days without special 
permission to do so. Grain exchanges 
will suspend speculation in futures. 

The food administration proposes to 
open agencies for the purchase of 
wheat at the principal terminals, and 
will take over the whole harvest if 
necessary in order to insure a fair price 
to the farmers. It will resell wheat to 
the millers for domestic consumption, 
and also for export, keeping a proper 
balance between the needs of this na- 
tion and the needs of our allies and 
the neutrals. Much of the wheat sent 
abroad will be in the form of flour, in 
order to protect the interests of Amer- 
ican millers. The Chairman of the 
Wheat Price Fixing Commission will 
be President Harry A. Garfield of 
Williams College. 

The fixing of the price of wheat for 
this year (Congress has already estab- 
lished a guaranteed minimum price of 
two dollars a bushel for the harvest of 
1918) is but the first step in the pro- 
gram of price fixing. The hope of the 
food administration is to establish a 
scale of prices from the farm to the 
consumer which will end speculation 
and eliminate excess profits all along 
the line. 


, . The Japanese 
Japan’s Compliments See Bicalion 

to Uncle Sam which arrived on 
August 13 at “a Pacific port” found 
there as cordial and unstinted a wel- 
come as any war mission which has 
visited the United States. Ambassador 
Viscount Ishii was the leader and 
principal spokesman of the commis- 
sion. He exprest himself pleased not 
only by the friendly greeting but by 
the evidences which he saw that we 
were preparing a strong armament to 
make our contribution to the speedy 
ending of the war. He pointed out that 
if Germany had not been expelled from 
her naval base in China the Pacific 
would today be the scene of similar 
submarine outrages to those which have 
taken place in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. “In the protection of 
our seagoing merchandise and men, in 
safeguarding the pleasures of inter- 
course, you may count on us as we 
must count on you.” 

More significant, perhaps, than Am- 
bassador Ishii’s remarks upon the com- 
mon cause in which the western repub- 
lic and the eastern empire are en- 
gaged, were his discussions of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. He 
asked us to forget “‘the little mole hills 
that have been exaggerated into moun- 
tains to bar our good relations.” He 
was certain that all the questions at 
issue between Japan and the United 
States would find early and friendly 
settlement. He condemned in the sharp- 
est terms “‘that venomous gossip, hired 




















International Film 
TO COMMAND IN FRANCE 
Brigadier General William A. Mann, Chief of 
the Miiitary Bureau, has been appointed Di- 
visional Commander of the 42d Division, which 
has been ordered to prepare for France 

slander, sinister intrigue and influence 
of which we have both been the vic- 
tims,” but he exprest his pleasure in 
finding so much good will in the states 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Altho many exemption 
boards in different parts 
of the country have not yet 
finished their examination of claims 
for exemption from military service 
and have not secured a sufficient num- 
ber of men available to fill the local 
quota, the War Department is so confi- 
dent that the work will be completed by 
September that the first call to the 
training encampments has been officially 
announced for the first of the month. 
The whole conscripted army will be 
755,700 men, including a ten per cent 
margin for sickness, disabilities and 
discharges during the period of train- 
ing. Thirty per cent of these men will 
be called for September first and will 
be mobilized between that date and the 
fifth, and early in October the whole 
army will be in cantonments. The mobi- 
lization is distributed over the month 
in order to prevent too great a burden 
upon the transportation facilities of 
the country. In country districts harvest 
hands who have been drafted will be 
called as late as possible in order that 
they may work at harvesting for a 
part of September. . 

Disquieted at the high percentage of 
versons excused for physical disability, 
the authorities have slightly relaxed the 
minimum weight requirements § and 
modified the rules in a few minor par- 
ticulars. Senator Pomerene has devised 
a plan for establishing separate train- 
ing camps for recruits who are not at 
present up to the physical requirements 
of the army but may be made so by spe- 
cial training. This suggestion is still 
under consideration by the military 
authorities. 

Congress has before it bills embody- 
ing the program of the administration 
for insuring soldiers, sailors and 


Shaping the 
New Army 
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marines against death and disability. 
Life insurance is offered in sums vary- 
ing from one to ten thousand dollars; 
the Government assuming the risk and 
the men paying the premiums out of 
their pay. There are also indemnities 
provided for death or disability, voca- 
tional education for men discharged 
from the army because of partial dis- 
ability, and separation allowances to 
dependents. Men and officers with de- 
pendent families are also required to 
allot a certain part of their army pay 
for their support. Secretary McAdoo of 
the Treasury Department estimates the 
cost of the plan for the first year at 
over $176,000,000; for the second year 
(should the war last more than a year 
longer) at more than $380,000,000. 
The organization of the army has 
undergone considerable modification. 
Army corps are established, each con- 
taining three divisions of 19,000 men 
each. The traditional size of the Amer- 
ican army division has been 28,000 men, 
but European experience has convinced 
American army officials that the smaller 
divisions are more convenient. In the 


new organization there will be three’ 


regiments of field artillery to every 
four regiments of infantry, instead of 
the present ratio of three to nine. A 
division of the National Guard has been 
summoned for early service in France 
with General Pershing’s army. It will 
be commanded by Major General Mann 
and be made up of contingents from 
many parts of the country. Several 
Commanders of Departments have been 
assigned to divisions of the new Na- 
tional Army. Major General Leonard 
Wood, for example, is to command 
the 89th Division at Camp Funston, 
Fort Riley, Kansas; and Major General 
Bell of the Department of the East is 
assigned to Camp Upton at Yaphank, 
Long Island. 


Prices advanced in the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change market on Mon- 
day, the 13th, but the average net gain 
was only half a point. Announcement 
of the Government’s plans for com 


The Market 
for Stocks 


trolling the supply of wheat and flour, 
involving suspension of trading in 
futures on grain exchanges, had no 
depressing effect. On Tuesday, when 
the number of shares sold was in- 
creased to 481,000, the gains of Mon- 
day were lost. The decline was not 
ascribed to the Vatican’s peace pro- 
posals, altho prices were reduced by 
peace overtures last year. Among in- 
vestors and traders the prevailing 
opinion was that the proposals would 
not shorten the war. Railroad shares 
were almost stationary, Steel Corpora- 
tion’s loss was 1%, while 4 points were 
taken from the price of Bethlehem 
Steel, owing to reports about the com- 
pany’s plans for increasing its work- 
ing capital. It was said that there 
would be a new issue of stock. 

On Wednesday the market broad- 
ened, and the total was 529,000 shares, 
altho it was generally admitted that 
what is called ‘“‘the public” was neither 
buying nor selling. Prices at the close 
showed a fractional net average gain. 
The motor stocks were exceptionally 
weak. On Tuesday the Maxwell com- 
pany passed its dividends on both the 
common and the second preferred 
shares. It was said that while profits 
for the year ending with July had been 
large, there was need of working capi- 
tal for supplies of raw material and 
the coming excess profits taxes. A simi- 
lar explanation had been given in the 
preceding week for the Studebaker 
company’s reduction of its dividend 
rate from 10 to 4 per cent. On Thurs- 
day (482,000 shares) early dullness 
was followed by a decline, the chief 
cause of which appeared to be fear 
that prices fixed by the Government 
would greatly reduce the profits of 
steel companies and other industrial 
corporations. There were losses for all 
the “war order” stocks. Shares of sugar 
companies were affected by suspension, 
at Mr. Hoover’s request, of trading in 
sugar for future delivery. American 
Beet’s loss was 3%, and nearly as 
much was taken from the price of 
Cuba Cane stock. The New York Ex- 
change has decided to withhold its daily 


quotations from the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange, which has not guarded, it is 
said, against the transmission of them 
to the gambling or betting places called 
bucket shops. 


Indictments in [he stand jury which is 
East St. Louis now investigating the 

race riots that took place 
last month in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
has returned sixty-eight indictments 
against 105 persons and warrants are 
out for the arrest of the accused. 
Among the first men to be arrested were 
several members of the municipal police 
force and two men prominent in petty 
politics: Thomas Benton, a white man 
who was once a candidate for sheriff, 
and Dr. Bundy, a negro dentist who 
was involved in election fraud charges 
last fall. Other “leading citizens,” white 
and black, may be drawn into the case. 
Thirty-two persons are accused of mur- 
der, and others of conspiracy, arson, 
riot, assault, burglary and malicious 
mischief. 

The strongly worded report of the 
grand jury gives an excellent account 
of the whole affair. The jury finds that 
the riots were deliberately plotted and 
that the police could have prevented 
them but for the fact that “indolent 
public officials heard the rumblings, but 
overawed by cowardly inclinations re- 
mained inactive.” “Engendered with 
false fears,” says the report, “negroes 
wantonly murdered policemen bent on 
aiding them. A rival flame of passion 
and unreasoning violence—all intro- 
cuced into the community by intriguing 
ringleaders—caused white men to draw 
guns and clubs and shoot and beat to 
death some of the oldest and most re- 
spected negro citizens of East St. 
Louis.” The jury wisely remarks that 
such outbreaks were the inevitable re- 
sult of “contempt for law in small 
matters” such as the East St. Louis 
authorities had long tolerated. The re- 
port concludes with a recommendation 
for the establishment of a State con- 
stabulary in Illinois of at least a thou- 
sand members who “would not be 
affected by local prejudices.” 
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FIRST OF THE NATIONAL GUARD FOR FRANCE 
New York’s “Fighting 69th” has been ordered to France with the newly created 42d Division. Here they are in their armory all ready to pick up 
their packs and march out. The 42d, which has been nicknamed the “Rainbow Division,” consists of guardsmen from twenty-six states 
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Dutch ships now lie in the Hudson River instead of sailing up to the back door of the Kaiser’s kitchen 


THE KAISER’S BACK DOOR 


HOW THE UNITED STATES PREVENTS GERMANY FROM IMPORTING CONTRABAND 


UPPOSE that you were Cornelius 
Dirk, a Dutch farmer somewhere 
near the German border. You do 
not want Germany to win the 
war. In the papers you read about the 
sinking of Dutch ships by German sub- 
marines, and you have heard the stories 
of Belgian refugees who sought safety 
in your village after the fall of Ant- 
werp. Still you have been trading with 
the Germans all your life. You are of- 
ficially a neutral, and what is the good 
of being a neutral if you aren’t allowed 
to have any dealings with the nearest 
belligerent? It hardly seems a crime, 
does it, to turn an honest guilder by 
selling your own fat pig to a neighbor 
across the border. What business has 
England or America to object? 

“But what did you feed the pigs, Mr. 
Dirk?” “Why, American corn, of 
course.” Therefore American corn went 
walking into Germany on four legs, 
and we were feeding our enemies as 
truly as if we had-shipped pork from 
Chicago to the German firing line by 
way of Rotterdam. And when we mul- 
tiply Mr. Dirk’s innocent little trans- 
action by thousands, when whole dis- 
tricts turn their attention from grain 
growing to stock raising and import 
from the United States the foodstuffs 
that they used to raise for their own use, 
selling their own produce to the Ger- 
mans, we can understand why the Brit- 
ish have been virtually blockading neu- 
trals as well as enemies and why this 
country has placed a partial embargo 
on exports except to our allies. 

And yet we can sympathize with Cor- 
nelius Dirk, whose honest blue eyes are 
round with surprize that we propose to 
cut off his trade with us because of that 
little incident of the pig. Fats are short 
in Germany and he can make more 
money by selling the pig to Hans Wil- 
dendorf than by selling it to Hendrick 
Van Cortlandt on his own side of the 
frontier. He would be much out of 
pocket if he did not turn American corn 
into German pork by way of Dutch pigs. 
Of course his government might forbid 
_the transaction, but if it shut off all 
trade with Germany what would Ger- 
many say of the neutrality which per- 
mitted trade with one belligerent and 
forbade it with another? Besides, Ger- 
many can retaliate. A German embargo 
on all exports to The Netherlands would 
be almost as damaging to the Dutch as 
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a Dutch embargo would be to the Ger- 
mans. 

But what is true of food is equally 
true of munitions of war. Sweden, for 
example, does not have to pass thru the 
Allied blockade to reach a German 
port. On the contrary, the Germans 
dominate the Baltic as thoroly as the 
Allies do the North Sea. Why then, 
Sweden being neutral and reciprocity 
the soul of trade, should not Sven 
Petersen, ironmaster, sell the products 
of the Swedish iron mines to Germany? 
If he and his fellow-countrymen refuse 
to do so, Germany might reply, “All 
right, keep your old iron, but don’t ask 
for any of our good coal to keep your 
factories going. Burn your forests to 
make charcoal or get coal at fancy 
prices from the Entente Allies, but 
don’t come to us.” 

But Sven Petersen finds selling iron 
to the Germans so very profitable that 
he doesn’t keep any to sell to his fellow- 
countrymen. Top prices in a foreign 
market have often stripped a nation of 
its own chief commodity. He sells all his 
iron to Germany and buys for his own 
needs from the United States from 
whence iron can be had more cheaply 
than at the market rates for the German 
trade. Therefore the United States is in- 
directly engaged in making-42-centimeter 
cannon for the enemy. So long as trade 
with the Central Powers is possible, the 
neutral nations which are adjacent to 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Denmark, and those which are sepa- 
rated only by a narrow strait of water, 
Norway and Sweden, will specialize in 
the goods that Germany will pay for 
and supply their own needs by trade 
with ourselves. British students of com- 
mercial conditions have estimated that 
enough food is being supplied to Ger- 
many by her neutral neighbors to keep 
an entire German army on the western 
front. 


ype Espionage Act, passed by Con- 
gress last June, which is one of those 
bills that contain a little of everything, 
had an embargo clause empowering the 
President to prescribe limitations and 
regulations on our export trade princi- 
‘pally with a view to preventing Ameri- 
can products from reaching Germany 
by any route, however indirect. Under 


‘ 


the provisions of this law President 
Wilson issued a proclamation declaring 
an embargo on exportation, after July 
15, of certain commodities useful in 
wartime, such as coal, coke, fuel oil, 
grains and flour, fodder and feed, meat 
and fat, iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, ferromanganese, fertilizers, ex- 
plosives and ammunition. Vessels carry- 
ing cargoes of these products from 
American ports are required to obtain 
special licenses from the Department of 
Commerce. These licenses are usually 
issued without question if the goods are 
destined for an enemy of Germany, but 
if they are to go to a neutral port the 
shipper must satisfy us on three points: 

Will these goods be reéxported to 
Germany? 

Can they be used to replace other 
commodities which the neutral will sell 
to Germany if he can import a substi- 
tute for them, but will consume for his 
own use if he can not? 

Is the neutral now importing more 
of these goods than his estimated needs 
require? 


REVIOUSLY to the entrance of the 
United States into the Great War, 
the Entente nations prevented goods 
from reaching Germany by way of the 
neutrals, by detaining ships at Kirkwell, 
in the north of Scotland. This port be- 
ing in British territory, the British had 
the right to examine there the cargo 
and make certain that the neutral 
neighbors of Germany were not import- 
ing a greater amount of foodstuffs or 
munitions of war than would supply 
their normal wants. Now the same end 
is reached more effectively by shutting 
off the products at their source. We 
allow ships to carry to the European 
neutrals enough to satisfy their usual 
needs in time of peace, but if they sell 
their grain and metals to Germany we 
will not make good their shortage. 
Nothing that is American shall go to 
feed the Bengal tiger of Prussianism. 
If you ask the proper authorities 
which ships are being detained in port, 
what is their nationality and what the 
nature of their cargoes, your curiosity 
will not be satisfied. These matters are 
not questions of trade but questions of 
war, and are enveloped in all that nec- 
essary secrecy which war involves. But 
one point at least is clear. No ship 
leaves an American port until Uncle 
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Sam has been fully assured that all 
that it carries is so badly needed at its 
port of destination that there is no 
danger that any of its cargo, or any- 
thing equivalent, will ever reach Ger- 
many. The Kaiser’s back door is locked 
and bolted. 

The present method of “rationing” 
the neutrals has the added advantage 
that it is not only effective but unques- 
tionably within our strictest legal 
rights. When neutral cargoes are held 
up for examination during their voyage 
there is usually a great outcry, whether 
justified or not in the particular case, 
that the freedom of the seas is being 
violated and the powers of blockade 
abused. High authorities may be cited 
both for and against any particular in- 
terpretation of international maritime 
law. But no one doubts our right to lay 
an embargo on exports of our own 
products from our own ports; the right 
is absolute and the only question is one 
of expediency. Nor have we pushed our 
power to the point of cutting off from 
the European neutrals what they need 
to import from us to supply their own 
people. 


HY, then, is Washington receiving 

protests from Holland and Scan- 
dinavia against our licensing system? 
Partly because conditions in these coun- 
tries are no longer normal. We cannot 
afford to let them have more than they 
took from us in time of peace because 
that is the only way to make sure that 
they have nothing to sell to our enemies. 
But this will, in many cases, cause real 


hardship, since the neutrals cannot in. 


@ moment put business back on its old 
footing, abandon their infant industries 
which have fattened on the war, and 
supply themselves with the commodi- 
ties which for the last three years they 
have been importing from the Entente 
Allies and especially from the United 
States. Nor can they 
recall goods already 


ply, is that the rest of the world is 
more or less in the same fix. No nation 
has all the chemical products that it 
needs, especially those nations which 
face the abnormal demands created by 
the war. 

Germany has already obtained a loan 
from Switzerland by threatening to 
place an embargo on German coal. This 
loan throws light on another phase of 
Germany’s difficulties. Germany is fac- 
ing a shortage of many commodities, 
and among them is gold. For buying 
and selling within the Central Empires 
the stock of gold matters comparatively 
little, since the Imperial Government 
can conduct its purchases on a credit 
basis. But the Swiss and Dutch and 
Danes, suspicious of depreciated “scraps 
of paper,” demand cash down for what 
they sell. Germany must buy from them 
and must pay, and promptly. She can- 
not, while conducting a great war, bal- 
ance imports with exports. Therefore 
gold flows out of Germany and does not 
return and the nation’s financiers al- 
ready see the bottom of their treasure 
chest. The one way to make up for this 
steady drain was to float a foreign loan 
and therefore Switzerland was selected 
as Germany’s banker. 

Coal and chemicals, while the most 
important, are not the only needs of 
the European neutrals which they are 
accustomed to have Germany supply. 
Dr. Nansen, the famous Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells us of one little example 
which may be taken as typical of many 
others. The Norwegians are a nation 
who draw their wealth as much from 
the sea as from the land. Fishing is 
one of the most important industries of 
the country, and a large proportion of 
their catch goes to Germany. Should 
Norway stop exporting fish to Ger- 
many, Germany will stop selling fishing 
tackle to the Norwegians, who will lose 
a center of supply for their fisheries. 


Therefore the Allies, and more par- 
ticularly ourselves, have undertaken a 
heavy task in undertaking to feed, 
clothe and warm the neutrals and keep 
their industries alive. We must be pre- 
pared to do for them all that Germany 
has done and all that we have been ac- 
customed to do before the Great War as 
well. We must do this in the face of 
increasing difficulties of transport, since 
the German submarines are cutting 
down the tonnage of the Dutch and 
the Norwegian mercantile marine as 
well as of the British and the Ameri- 
can. In return for these services we 
ask that the European neutrals do not 
create difficulties for us unnecessarily, 
that they give us a true account of the 
needs of their own people which must 
be supplied by importation and do not 
pad the account by considering the 
wants of the Germans. 

Cornelius Dirk must learn to keep his 
fat pig at home or sell it on the side 
of the frontier where it was raise, un- 
less he and his neighbors can grow on 
Dutch soil all the food they need and 
all that the pig needs to. If Cornelius 
can do that, of course, we could not 
stop him from selling the pig to Hin- 
denburg himself. But so long as Cor- 
nelius Dirk must have American corn, 
and Sven Petersen must have Ameri- 
can iron, they should turn a cold shoul- 
der to the most tempting offers from 
our enemies. 

4 

HE neutrals will, doubtless, view with 
regret the passing of three years 
of war prosperity and the abnormal 
prices which the Germans are willing 
to pay. But it is not they alone who 
suffer. American merchants and ship- 
pers, in consenting patriotically to the 
“rationing” system for our export trade 
with the European neutrals, are mak- 
ing a heavy sacrifice. The United States 
Government does not permit unusual 
war profits on food- 





sold to Germany and 
there delivered. 

A second and great- 
er difficulty is that 
Germany, deprived of 
the grain, the meat, the 
iron and the copper 
which her little neigh- 
bors have been supply- 
ing her, can make 
things exceedingly un- 
pleasant for those 
neighbors. Scandinavia, 
Holland and Switzer- 
land must have chem- 
icals and they must 
have coal. Coal we can 
ship them, and it is 
safe to say that if they 
submit to the difficul- 
ties of the licensing 
system we will take as 
good care that they do 
not freeze as that they 
do not starve. The ques- 
tion of chemicals is a 
more difficult one, and 
almost the only conso- 








stuffs and munitions 
sold to the American 
army and navy or to 
the Entente Allies. 
Trade with our en- 
emies, of course, no 
longer exists. Only in 
one direction, then, can 
the American trader 
look to preserve a part 
of his vanishing war 
profits: the neutral mar- 
ket. By shutting their 
eyes to the fact that 
they are _ indirectly 
helping Germany Amer- 
icans could continue to 
sell the commodities 
most in demand by the 
European neutrals and 
yet preserve a comfort- 
able conscience. But, 
instead of rebelling 
against the new and 
stringent regulations 
which restrict this most 
profitable trade, they 
are codperating with 
Washington in every 








lation we can give these 
countries, should Ger- 
many shut off their sup- 
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It’s better to have freight piled up like this on our docks than sailing by the 


devious routes to Germany 


possible way to make 
licensing system 
effective. 
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THE BIG EXPERIMENT 


BY HERBERT REED 


HE results of the effort of a 

hitherto non-military country 

to produce officers for the New 

Army by the hot-house system 
are at last before the public. That they 
are good results I believe the man in 
the street will admit after he becomes 
accustomed to the unusual sight, and I 
believe further that the drafted men 
will realize now that they will not lack 
for leadership. It may be that some 
other country could put thru this in- 
tensive training a higher average of 
brains and brawn, but I doubt it. I am 
confident, too, that the average man will 
doubt it. Mistakes have been made from 
time to time in the course of the train- 
ing, and undoubtedly there have been 
cases of unintentional individual injus- 
tice in handling our new officers. These 
mistakes, however, simply seem to em- 
phasize the success in the mass of an 
experiment that even many capable 
army men felt doubtful of—even de- 
spaired of from time to time. 

There is still much to learn, and the 
new flock of officers realizes that it has 
simply gone thru the first stage of prep- 
aration—that military knowledge will 
ripen only as the men themselves join 
the class of instructors. The hardest 
work, after all, lies ahead, but I believe 
that one great drawback to the prepa- 
ration of the New Army has been elimi- 
nated. That drawback was worry. Here 
were men of ail ages taken from civil 
life, with varying amounts of military 
experience, and some of that experience 
not particularly convincing, hurled into 
a new form of existence, jammed under 
an exacting discipline that in many 
cases ran sharply counter to the free 
habits of years of living. While coming 
thru these men worried a lot. They had 
set their hearts on getting the chance 
for leadership in the New Army, and 
they “took their work hard,” as one of 
them put it to me. Now they are con- 
fident at last. They have found them- 
selves, and I only hope the country will 
realize it. 

Frankly, had one been so inclined, it 
would have been possible to run into 
any one of the camps in the early and 
creaky stages of development and muck- 
rake it to the heart’s content. There 
was a lack of supplies; there seemed to 
be a great deal of difficulty in getting 
an absolute policy of training down to 
schedule. But it must be remembered 
that this country has been short of a 
definite military policy for lo, these 
hundred years. And as strategy and 
tactics are hard to teach when there 
is a lack of settled military policy, the 
task of the instructors is hardly to be 
magnified. But the very work of the 
camps has helped mightily in giving us 
a military policy. 

To my way of thinking the most per- 
sistent and the soundest criticism was 
that we were behind in learning the 
most up-to-date methods of the Allied 
armies. But it must be remembered that 
we were not training battalions to go 
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Secretary Baker presenting officers com- 
missions to training cump graduates 


right into the trenches on the western 
front, as were the Canadians, for in- 
stance, but officers who were to take 
and give further training; officers who 
had first to learn how to direct natural 
initiative into military channels. Much 
of trench warfare, of course, lies be- 
fore us: much of modern warfare must 
of course be learned from our experi- 
enced allies; but the fact remains that 
we are in the last analysis building the 
New Army, which, with all due respect 
to the announced reasons why it should 
fight, must learn to fight for itself un- 
der any conditions, and some of those 
conditions will be large maneuvers in 
the open. It is for that very reason that 
it was a great pity that the new offi- 
cers could not be taught to conduct an 
offensive in which all arms of the serv- 
ice could be brought to bear. But all 
arms are not ready, for the simple rea- 
son that we as a people have not been 
ready. It would be a waste of time, a 
matter of no use to our fighting forces 
and our new officers to thresh out the 
old complaints. It is simply better to 
state my belief as an observer of the 
new camps that we have found the 
right men for the right places near the 
base of that great pyramid of patriot- 
ism that is the New Army, and that as 
soon as we get into real action the elim- 
ination of the unfit “higher up” will 
take care of itself. 


‘“XTOTHING,” said one of our most 
capable instructors to me, “will so 
quickly rid us of slavery to seniority for 
seniority’s sake as the infusion of this 
new blood into our army, its support by 
the many capable men who will come up 
to us from the draft and the supreme 
test of battle. I’m cheerful. I ought to be. 
We are getting our chance to do some- 
thing that will be of enduring value. 
We have made our mistakes, to be sure, 
but believe me we are getting there.” 
The fact developed soon after the 


men came back from the training camps 
that some of them were to be sent to 
France at once, so that much of the 
gloom due to the fear of much drudgery 
before there could be any chance for 
action was to some extent lifted. The big 
experiment resulted in the big chance. 
There is an even more subtle benefit 
to be derived from the training camp, 
and that is the effect on the fathers 
and families of our new officers. I know 
that I was justified in writing of the 
camps in their early stages that the 
“people back home” were not awake to 
the seriousness of the situation. Now 
they have awakened with something of 
a jolt, for they realize at last that these 
are no longer the “play soldiers” of 
the early days of the camp movement, 
good as‘some of those “play soldiers” 
were. Since the commissions were 
awarded I have run into many of these 
newly proud fathers, and if there was 
any laxity in their point of view about 
the war up to the present, what has 
happened to son has knocked it out. 


EARLY all of us who have come into 

contact with the instructors, men 
like Major Stewart and Major Collins at 
Plattsburg, Major Berkeley, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sweezy and Captain Johnson 
at Fort Nizgara, to mention only a few, 
have learned a new respect for our 
officers of the regular army. A husky 
young Pennsylvanian sat one day on a 
bench under the trees at Fort Niagara 
and offered the following: “What gets 
me is the way these instructors give 
you everything they’ve got. A thousand 
little things, the inside dope that our 
business man would hug to his bosom 
for use against his competitor, have 
been handed out to us daily. It is a 
revelation to me.” Another interesting 
feature of the work was the feeling of 
the men in the various companies for 
their instructors. Each company was 
the best company and each instructor 
the best instructor to the student- 
officers. This was as it should be. 

In closing this series of chronicles of 
what I consider one of the happiest 
things our country has ever done I 
want to bespeak for the War Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp 
Activities the confidence of those who 
have sons, husbands or brothers in the 
coming camps, whether those for the 
student-officers or for the men of the 
draft. I had some opportunity to learn 
something of the methods of the com- 
mission headed by Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, and those methods I believe to be 
sound. Men like Dr. Raycroft of Prince- 
ton and Malcolm McBride, the old Yale 
football star, add strength to the com- 
mission, and all the represertatives I 
have come across are the sort that make 
for the mental health of the camps and 
the camp surroundings. And there is a 
splendid absence of the cant that too 
often goes with such undertakings. The 
outlook is a happy one all around. 

Fort Niagara, New York 
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For some weeks we have been reading of the ex- 
ploits of the Battalion of Death but these are the 
first pictures of the Russian regiment of women to 
reach this country. The regiment, which has seen 
active service of the most terrible kind on the east- 
ern front, was organized by Mme. Batchkalev (on 
the left). She fought first in the regular Russian 
army, then conceived the idea of a regiment of 
women, received permission to form it and became 
its colonel. She has been wounded and is decorated 
with many medals. The women fight with heroism 
and with fury. The Germans are said to fear them 
far more than the Russian men. Other women’s 
battalions are now being formed with the approval 
of the War Department. Any woman over sixteen 
who can present certificates of character, education 
and citizenship is eligible. If the recruits pass the 
rigid physical eramination they are initiated into 
the regulations of the battalion and sworn in. They 
wear the regulation uniform and accept the evxist- 
ing military rules, and, in addition, nine others 
which show with what terrible earnestness they 
have entered upon their undertaking. “All the mem- 
bers of the battalions are bound to observe the fol- 
lowing: 1. First of all, the honor, freedom and 
welfare of the country. 2. Iron discipline. 3. Firm- 
ness and stedfastness of spirit and purpose. 4. 
Bravery and recklessness. 5. Precision, accuracy, 
persistency and rapidity in the execution of orders. 
6. Absolute honesty and a serious attitude toward 
the work. 7. Cheerfulness, politeness, kindness, 
sympathy, cleanliness and punctuality. 8. Consid- 
eration for the opinion of others. the fullest mutual 
confidence and nobility of purpose. 9. Quarrels and 
personal feuds are inadmissible as degrading. Those 
guilty of breaking the above rules shall be subjected 














to the most rigorous punishment for disgracing the 


name of the Russian woman,” Stern rules indeed! 
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The officers’ training camps are over. In a 
few weeks the draft army will go into camp. 
Work on the sites is being put thru at top 
speed. These are typical pictures taken at 
the cantonment camp at Rockford, Illinois. 
The three men in charge of the work are seen 
at the right, F. L. Copeland, general super- 
intendent of the Bates-Rogers Construction 
Company, E. P. Lanahan, vice-president of 
the company and Major D. H. Sawyer. The 
grader on the left is making what was once 
a cornfield into a street. Making a canton- 
ment camp, you see, is about as big a propo- 
sition as building a city. There must be 
streets and sewerage and light and houses. 
Tents would not be practicable because the 
training will continue thru the winter, so 
big wooden barracks are being erected 
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The Spanish War taught us a lesson in camp hygiene. Sanitation is one of the points in which the camps for the draft army are 
going to excel. Using a trench digger for the sewers gives a military touch, but they put the pipes in in just the same old way 
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Making soldiers is the chief business of the 
United States just now. Here are some of 
the steps in the provess. At the top of the 
page student ariators are making maps of 
the enemy terrain, Camp stools are taking, 
temporarily, the place of aeroplanes and the 
bia topographical map shows how the earth 
? would look if they were in the air. The boys 
} below, at the Princeton training camp, are 
é j : . : d ‘ learning how to make a road map—in any 
— Zz x ‘we j ‘ — position. The Fort Meyer man on the left is 
: 
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charging a straw German with the bayonet 
and the one on the right is learning how to 


throw a hand grenade—-not like a baseball 






































garden is a thing 
not always to be 


COME INTO THE COMMUNITY KITCHEN 


BY MARGARET 


L. 


FARRAND 






need and sell the rest at 
a fair profit. We’re go- 





depended upon. 

That which was 
confidently planted as 
eggplant has been known 
to come up as salvia. 
But there is one crop 
upon which you can count 
without hesitation: if you 
plant a community gar- 
den a community can- 
ning kitchen will spring 
up beside it. The section 
of the country makes no 
difference, the size of the 
community makes no dif- 
ference, it will be there. 








ing to keep the jars 
in Mrs. Hawkins’s cel- 
lar—that woman is won- 
derful— and sell them 
as people want them. 
Lots of people will next 
winter. We are going to 
advertise in the library 
and on the screen in the 
movies and places like 
that.” The beans were 
now being transferred 
with sterilized spoons 
thru sterilizéd funnels 
into sterilized glass jars 
and before I knew it I 








Paul Thompson 


One cannot predict the 
exact form and shape 
that it will take, but 
there are certain things which all those 
kitchens have in common, certain things 
which make each one typical of all the 
others, similarities which are due to the 
fact that they are all species of the 
genus war garden. 

When I rang Mrs. Hawkins’s door- 
bell the maid told me that she was “in 
the little canning house” in a tone of 
pitying surprize at my ignorance in ex- 
pecting to find her anywhere else. “The 
little canning house” was half hidden 
by the trees of a rather large backyard, 
but it gleamed with whitewash and 
white mosquito netting. Within, eight 
women were cutting up string beans. 
They greeted me cheerfully, but they 
didn’t stop cutting up beans for a min- 
ute. They had that agreeable feminine 
faculty of talking and working at the 
same time, and the chairman, a little 
woman in a blue apron, could do it 
better than any of them. It was the 
coolest looking place I had seen in many 
a hot day and they told me how it hap- 
pened. “It was Mrs. Hawkins’s chil- 
dren’s playhouse that back part we use 
for a kitchen, and this part we built on 
by volunteer labor. My husband helped 
and Mrs. Hawkins’s chauffeur and Mrs. 
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Mrs. Frank Vanderlip has pledged to Mr. 
Hoover the support of New York State's 


500,000 suffragists in his food campaign 
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All these jars are filled with delicious fruits ane vegetables which the 
New York City Canning Kitchen rescued from the “dump” and preserved 


Perkins’s chauffeur and Mrs. Jones’s 
son, and everybody, and Mrs. Hawkins’s 
chauffeur connected all the gas pipes 
and the plumbing.” There were a sink 
and a gas stove and two or three plate 
warmers where they put the sterilizers. 
These were in the back or kitchen room, 
which was a little warm, but not very, 
because most of the walls were mos- 
quito netting. The front room had a 
long table with chairs and high stools 
and a shelf lined with rows and rows 
of glass jars filled with baby onions and 
carrots and raspberry jelly and blue- 
berries and beans and beans and beans. 

“I can beans all day and then I go 
home and eat beans for dinner and 
dream beans all night, but I like it,” 
the woman in the green shirtwaist con- 
fided to me. I didn’t wonder, they were 
good beans! 

“Where did you get the money for 
the equipment?” I inquired of the little 
woman in the blue apron. 


HE adjusted the gas flame under a 

sterilizer. “The local food council— 
that’s the men’s organization, you know 
—lent us five hundred dollars, but we’re 
going to pay every cent of it back, from 
the proceeds of what we sell. The agri- 
cultural committee of the National 
League for Women’s Service—we’re 
working with them—gives the vegeta- 
bles out of the community gardens. Mrs. 
Tompkins gets up at half past four to 
pick them and then comes up here and 
works all day! Peaches and berries and 
things like that we buy. We’ve had or- 
ders for a good many of those already 
and we’ve sold quarts and quarts of 
beans.” She wrapt a pile of beans in a 
Piece of surgical gauze and put them in 
a kettle of boiling water. I tried to help, 
but everything seemed to be where it 
ought to be so that she could put her 
hand on it without assistance and I 
succeeded merely in gesticulating will- 
ingly and vaguely. 

“We hoped to sell a good many things 
to the poorer people at cost,” she went 
on, taking the beans out of the kettle 
and plunging them in cold water, “but 
we find that even at cost this sort of 
stuff is more expensive than most of 
them want, so we are going to give 
some to the Charities for cases of actual 


was helping—hecause 
even with an _ ulterior 
motive you couldn’t be 
the only idle person in that place—and 
learning how to fit on’ sterilized rubber 
rings and how much salt to put in with 
a glass spoon. In fact, I got so fasci- 
nated with the process and the endeavor 
not to scald the woman with the striped 
shirtwaist when I filled up her jar with 
boiling water that I very nearly forgot 
to ask any more questions. But not 
quite. 


I found that they calculated all their 
expenses carefully, even to the 
amount of gas used in doing a jar. It 
conveniently amounted to almost exact- 
ly one cent per jar. They even knew 
which people were reckless and had to 
be watched lest they burn a cent and a 
quarter. They were all enthusiastic. 
Their only complaint was the lack of 
workers, so many people were away 
and so many were doing Red Cross work 
or canning the produce of their own 
gardens. Most of these women were, 
too, for that matter, but they weren’t 
satisfied with that because this little 
community is one of the hundreds and 
thousands all over the country which 
had vowed to supply the major part of 
its own food needs next winter. 
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Mrs. Thomas W. Gregory, wife of the At- 
torney General, wearing the official food 
conservation uniform, It is blue and white 
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Now 1s the Time to Use 


CONCRETE 


War Bulletin No. 2, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, says: 
“Tron and steel should be used only when the requirement is unavoidable. 
Every effort should be made to use wood and concrete in place of steel 
whenever this can be done, and construction and development work requir- 


ing steel should be postponed wherever possible . . . . cement may 
be had in quantity for concrete work.”’ 


Says Cass Gilbert, the New York architect: 


‘*There are hundreds of buildings erected in this country every year which 
could be just as well erected without steel, and in hundreds of others the 
amount of steel could be greatly reduced. An enormous tonnage could 
be saved if reinforced concrete, masonry or other material were used. 
Practically ali buildings of moderate height can be erected without the 
use of large quantities of structural steel. Reinforced concrete or old- 
fashioned masonry can take its place.” 


Under present conditions concrete is particularly desir- 
able. All the materials—portland cement, sand, pebbles 
or crushed stone—are staple products, most of them 
obtainable near by. Concrete is made with ordinary 
labor under skilled supervision. Concrete contractors 
have developed rapid and efficient methods of construc- 
tion. There are many engineers, architects and contract- 
ors who specialize in concrete construction. If neces- 
sary we can help you get in touch with them. 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE— 


Fireproof Verminproof Rigid 
Watertight Sanitary Rapidly Built 
Durable Weatherproof No Repairs—No Painting 


MMMM UU 


Concrete is used today more generally than ever before. The smallest job on the 
farm and the largest engineering works are built of concrete. Use concrete to build 
that factory, foundry, shop, warehouse, bridge, tank or reservoir for storing liquids, 
coal pocket, ore bin, grain elevator, garage—any building you are planning. 


Let us send you an interesting pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Why Build Fireproof?’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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The kitchen may be a perfectly equipt school house or just somebody’s barn, you'll 
find it pervaded by the same spirit of real work but lots of fun while yow’re doing it 


We talked about those other commu- 
nities. The enterprizing women in the 
next state who were touring their 
county in a special train, lecturing and 
demonstrating to the farmers’ wives. 
The splendid work of the county agent 
in the southern state where Mrs. Jones's 
sister lived. The comparative merits of 
the canning literature issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton and that which comes from our 
own state capitol. The excellent bureau 
of information which the Woman’s 
Club keeps open all day long and where 
any one can go for advice, spoken or 
printed, on food conservation. 


OU see, this community canning isn’t 

just a fad—nobody works at a fad 
from eight till six thru the hottest of 
hot weather. It is labor performed in 
the spirit of patriotic service. Of course 
the women enjoy it, but that doesn't 
make it any the less work; men at 
Plattsburg have been known to smile. 
And because it is done in a patriotic 
spirit this canning is producing other 
results which, tho less tangible than 
beans, are none the less real. It is 
bringing together women in something 
the same way that the training camps 
are bringing together men in all walks 
of life. 

“Why,” the woman in the pink sweat- 
er told me, “all sorts of people have 
come here to work. Everybody talks 
and jokes together and has a beautiful 
time, and all the while we’re canning 
beans and beans and beans. It’s the most 
worth while thing I’ve ever done.” 

That is the small town’s part in the 
food conservation campaign. The city 
has a part, too, of a different kind. In 
every port or terminal appalling quan- 
tities of perfectly good fruit and vege- 
tables are thrown away every day be- 
cause part of a lot is not up to the 
health standard and it doesn’t pay the 
merchants or the railroads to sort it. 

Because in this of all years it seemed 
to them wicked to “dump” good food, 
the New York Women’s University 
Club and the Junior League and the 
Mavor’s Committee of Women on Na- 


tional Defense established a city can- 
ning kitchen down near the East River. 
It has been running only a month, but 
its success more than justifies the adop- 
tion of the plan by other cities. 

They were doing onions the day I 
went there. “But they work just as 
hard,” the white capped director told 
me. “Their spirit is wonderful.” They, 
about thirty women from all parts of 
the city, up and down town, were wash- 
ing and peeling and packing and ster- 
ilizing and talking at top speed. “The 
sterilizers are really soup kettles,” the 
director explained. “You see, this is one 
of the school lunch kitchens. We couldn’t 
have had a better place. There is plenty 
of room and most of the equipment was 
here beforehand.” 

A red haired woman in a blue checked 
apron was pceling onions with peculiar 
dexterity. I watched her fascinated and 
then I asked if she worked here every 
day. “I do now. It’s vacation time and 
the children are at nome to mind the 
house. I wash them once in the morn- 
ing and then I come here for the rest 
of the day. It’s a grand work. Fifteen 


ecnts an hour they pay us, but not in 
money; in jars of the canned stuff next 
winter.” 

Every worker has a time card which 
is punched daily. She can work as much 
or as little as she pleases, but they say 
at the kitchen that they never have to 
ask for workers. They just come. “They 
told me about it at the settlement,” said 
the red haired woman. “I read it in the 
paper and I’m coming down every day.” 
It was a little spectacled woman speak- 
ing. “It takes me an hour and a half to 
get here, but I couldn’t keep away. I’ve 
been keeping house for thirty-nine 
years, as you can see, but I’ve learned 
a lot here. They let you help in all the 
parts of the work and I keep my eyes 
open.” 

The director has sevcral salaried, 
trained assistants. The woman who in- 
spects and buys the food at the docks 
is also on salary. But the other work- 
ers and the Boy Scouts who sort the 
vegetables, under direction, in the lot 
across the street, are paid “in kind.” 

Behind the sterilizing room and the 
washing and peeling room is the store- 
room, shelves and shelves and shelves, 
all the walls from floor to ceiling lined 
with rows of glass jars. They represent 
the workers’ salary and also a goodly 
insurance against cases of need in the 
city next winter. 


HERE is an element of excitement 

about canning in this way. Until 
the woman who is in charge at the 
docks telephones in the morning the 
kitchen doesn’t know whether they are 
going to put in the day making water- 
mclon pickle or canning corn. And it 
doesn’t matter. “They work just as 
hard.” And every single one of them, 
from the Boy Scouts up, smiles at you 
if you ask them if they like it and says 
emphatically, “Yes, ma’aim.” 

That is the spirit you will find wher- 
ever womcn and cans and kettles are 
met together for the good of the town. 
It is a very contagious thing this com- 
munity canning, but it is a thoroly en- 
joyable malady. Go to your community 
kitchen and see if you can’t catch it too! 








Sterilizing 
Inspection hble.| 











Paul Thompson 


Wiss Frick, center, director of the New York City Kitchen, which is salvaging the 
food that ordinurily gocs to waste on the docks. The workers are paid in vegetables 
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This history will be complete. We promise you 
five volumes—but if the war lasts so long that ten 
volumes will be required to teli the story—-you 


will receive ten—at no increase in price. 










IS years of study of military 

strategy, his service in the 
Spanish-American War, his 
making of maps, have all borne 
fruit. He who spoke to America 
has been heard by Europe. He is 
read by European General Staffs, 
he is welcomed by President Poin- 
caré and by Lloyd George. He has 
had access to places and documents 
—he has had opportunity to get 
material such as make a real trib- 
ute to his services. He is the one 
great historian whom this war has 
developed. 

Once in a generation—no, not so 
often—there appears one man who 
seems to have a gift for making 
history vital, lucid, alive—a man 
like Ridpath or Macaulay—geniuses 
who combine a natural gift for lan- 


A few of them are: 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Stanley Washburn, 
Russian Correspondent for the London 
Times. 
Lord Northcliffe. 
Ex-President Taft. 
Viscount Bryce. 
A Staff Officer of the U. S. Army. 
Stephen Lauzanne, 
Editor of the ‘‘Paris Matin.’’ 
Arno Dosch Fleurot, : 
Eye-witness of the German entry into 
Belgium. 


hen Peace Does Come! 
Ww 


HEN once quiet descends on the torn-up land of Europe—when 
the shrieking, restless shells are still, and the dull rumble of the 
cannon along the road is heard no more—when silence takes 

the place of the thunderous noise of battle—when the weary men have 

laid down their arms—and those who are left are once more back at 
home—when conqueror and conquered once more take up the businesses 
of peace—will you even then understand—understand what they have 
been through? 

To those who will listen, the war has its great message—a 
message of democracy fighting its last fight against autocracy 

—a message of world development. 

All great occasions produce a man for the need, and this 
war has found one man and taken him from his work of every- 
day to write the story of the great war— 


FRANK SIMONDS 


guage, a natural gift for history, 
a natural gift for facts, with a 
marvelous technical craftsmanship. 
All this is Simonds—he is the man 
of this generation—he is this gen- 
eration’s Macaulay. 

And because Frank Simonds has 
become so great, the whole world 
is eager to help him with the writ- 
ing of this story. Therefore, those 
who know best some individual 
part of the great conflict—those 
who have played a part in it— 
have written of what they know 
best. There are hundreds of those 
contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them— 
the other two-thirds being written 
by Frank Simonds. They are the 
illuminating, picturesque footnotes 
of his history. 


Ian Hay. 
Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Hudson Maxim, 

Inventor of High Explosives. 
Lievt. Muller, 

Commander of the ‘‘Emden.”’ 
James McConnell, 

Killed with the American Squadron in 

France. 

Simon Lake, 

Inventor of the Submarine. 
Orville Wright, 

Inventor of the Flying Machine, 


Why It Costs You Less Now 


Nearly every newspaper you pick up tells you how the price of paper is going 


up—the price of ink is going up—the price of cloth—the price of labor. 
thing that goes into the making of a book seems to go up every day. 


One volume of this set is now complete—the second volume is in 
process of manufacture, and the whole set will not be finished until 
the war is over. 


complete set on the basis of the cost of this first volume, # 8 
although we know that the fifth volume will cost us much é 


. We da this because it is to our advantage to get some / 
idea of how many sets will be ordered. 


much to manufacture the fifth volume as it does to Gontionen: 


now---you get the five volumes on the basis of Got volume of Se 


lasts the higher prices will go and the more famous contributors. 
that fifth volume will cost. Those who orde 
their sets later will pay the price based #mit $1.00 a month for 
on the cost of the fifth volume. i. In return I am to 


they are released from the Press. 


the lower price. Se” Er rey Eee ee Tee 


¢ PS SEP E CTT TT TTT TT IT TT ee 


Review of Reviews Co. y 4 who like choice bindings. For a set in this b 


change terms to $1 with order and $1.50 a 


i 7 for 15 ths. 
30 Irving Place New York (ct emonen 


But to those who order now, we will make the price of the f 


Review 
more to manufacture. 4 of Reviews 


Company 
4 30 Irving Place 


It is quite possible that it may cost us twice as # Vor 


l J @ Please send me, all 
manufacture the first. But if you order your set @ charges prepaid, the 


tory of the World War’’ b: 
the present cost of one. The longer the war At H. Simonds ond ether 


4 satisfactory I will return it in 
T Fite days, but otherwise I will re- 

the other volumes (making five vol- 
A, umes in all) of this history as soon as 


Send the coupon NOW and get / set will contain the complete history of 
this World War from beginning to end. 


# The beautiful % leather edition is preferred by those 
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immediately refunded. 


observation cars. 








~ Service. 


Company are today operated over 
one hundred and thirty-seven railroads, aggregating 
223,489 miles of track, and afford the means to reach 
with the maximum comfort, safety and convenience, 
every point of interest to the traveler. 


By securing Pullman accommodations, the traveler 
is further assured of safety, due to the strength of the 
car construction, security of health, due to the scientific 
cleaning and sanitary methods employed, and the 
convenience resulting from the service of fifteen thou- 
sand efficient and experienced car employes. Accom- 
modations may be purchased in advance, and if for 
any reason passengers are unable to make the trip, the 
amount paid for the tickets will, upon application, be 


Experienced representatives stationed at every 
principal point in the United States are prepared at all 
times to provide special parties with private cars, con- 
taining dining room and kitchen, accommodating from 
eight to eighteen persons, in charge of a competent 
chef, porter and waiter, or, if desired, complete trains, 
consisting of baggage-library, sleeping, dining and 








Cars of the 


Pullman 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St.; N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


— TYPEWRITERS 


$10 andUp. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory tye the well-known **Young 
ess."" Sold for low cash—installment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
guarantee and New Illustrated Catalog. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 284 Chicago 














come obtainable with safety. 





MONTPELIER 


GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 securing the guarantee. An annuity provides the largest assured in- 
Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities.” 


The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 





BY GEORGE H. BROWNE 

live in the summer on a Pemigewas- 
| set River farm on the old stage road 

from Concord to Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. The water supply, from a 
brook nearly a mile back up the hill, 
gurgled for over a century thru a .water- 
box in the kitchen out into the big barn- 
yard tub, and the steady overflow ran to 
waste until the present generation took the 
matter in hand. 

We raised a new half-hogshead as high 
as it would go and still take the overflow. 
That gave a fall of only the hight of a 
barrel, but we laid } inch pipe in a shal- 
low trench to the garden, 320 feet away, 
and an open 4 on the end of the horizontal 
overflow-pipe in the supply tub still draws, 
by gravity, from an inch or two below the 
surface, a small but steady stream of pure 
spring water. We left a drip to drain the 
pipe at its lowest level (by the side of the 
road) and set a 45 gallon barrel over the 
end of the pipe as it came out of the 
ground. The picture shows how. We then 
set up on stakes a line of eight more bar- 
rels on a level at the top, and connected 
them with 16 foot 4 inch galvanized pipes 
at the bottom. The “plumbing” was easy: 
we just bored a hole in the first barrel, 
screwed the pipe into it a little farther 
than necessary, and then unscrewed it a 
few turns into a similar hole in the next 
barrel, There is a faucet on each barrel. 

Between the eighth and the ninth bar- 
rel, the gradual slope drops sharply toward 
the river. The bottom of the last barrel is 
consequently eight or ten feet from the 
ground, on the edge of the woods. There 
is not a house in sight for over a mile, high 
up across the river. We therefore built a 
slab V around it open to the morning sun. 
and attached a shower spray to.it. It beats 
an indoor shower all to pieces! 
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London Once Upon a Time 


HE seven more or less close friends of 

Coulson Kernahan, those who figure 
most frequently in these random recollec- 
tions, entitled Jn Good Company—first 
“unloadings” from a forthcoming “cargo”— 
make a motley group. But whose friends 
do not and why not? Must they all be por- 
trait painters or physiologists or brewers? 
Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Phillips, Edward 
Wymper, mountain climber, Watts-Dunton, 
S. J. Stone, the “hymn-writer,” and Oscar 
Wilde, with such as these is an hour’s— 
or a half day’s—real pleasure. A sheaf of 
pages from life is spread before us. 

Swinburne is the inapproachable recluse ; 
the worshiper of bouquets: equally the 
worshiper of his invariable morning walk ; 
of the verses of blind Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton; of his tea; of his wit-opponent, Watts- 
Dunton; of his afternoon nap, “company 
or no company.” To, make this Swinburne 
out the lovable fay-like creature that 
Kernahan does make him is a literary feat. 

Watts-Dunton was critic. novelist and 
poet, “but wished, as a literary man. to be 
remembered in the reverse order.” He was 
a reviewer of the highest standards, and a 
seeker for exemplifications of “basic prin- 
ciples” in the Athnaeum. Swinburne called 
him “the ogre of the suckling bardlings” 
because it was his part to “keep unsullied 
the white shield of English literature.” 

The Wilde essay has some things that 
had better have been left unsaid, tho not 
such recollections as that Kernahan used 
to correct the “shalls and wills” before the 
manuscripts of Wilde’s strangely beauti- 
ful fancies went to press. 

Whether worth anything as criticism or 
not this is served up in most delightful 
anecdotal fashion by “one of these,” who 
in his chat adds, more or less familiarly, 
to the list of seven friends, the names of 
Tennyson, Morris, Arnold, Moulton, Lowell, 
the Rossetti’s, the Browning's and Meredith. 

In Good Company, by Coulson Kernahan. John 





Lane Company. $1.50. 


Locke and the Great War 
ILLIAM J. LOCKFE’S new novel, 
The Red Planet, is what many novels 
fail to be, a thoroly interesting story crisply 
and entertainingly written. It is told in the 
first person, by an old soldier crippled in 
the Boer war, a plain-speaking, forthright, 
lovable, old patriot, whose life is very 
closely bound up with the lives of his 
friends in Wellingsford, and the clue to it 
is found in the stanza on the title page: 
“Not only over death strewn plains 
Fierce mid the cold white stars, 
But over sheltered vales of home, 
Rides the red planet Mars.” 


In a way, The Red Planet resembles 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” Both 
books are stories of the Great War. in its 
effects on small English communities far 
from the trenches, and stories that show 
the reactions of the better classes to the 
war. The Red Planet is less philosophical 
than Mr. Britling and the appeal of it is 
rather to our sympathies and emotions 
than to our intellects. The only argument 








propounded seems to be the argument for 


ood Costs 


Compared by Calories 
The Unit of Food Value 


Nutrition, you know, 
is always measured by 
calories. Folks need on 
the average about 3000 
calories per day. 





Quaker Oats 
Supplies 180 calories of nutrition for each 
one cent of cost. 


Every woman, in 
these high-cost days, 
should judge foods on 
this basis. 





Bacon and Eggs 


Cost five times as much for the same amount 
of nourishment. 


Oats excel all other grains 
in calories per pound. They 
sometimes sell by the bushel 
for one-fifth the price of 
wheat. 


In Quaker Oats—which 
is queen grains flaked—each 
cent buys 180 calories. The 

_average mixed diet costs 
four times as much. Many 
a food costs ten times as 
much. 





Steak and Potatoes 


Cost five times as much. The average mixed 
diet costs four times as much. 


Every serving, on the 
average, divides your food 
costs by four. Yet this is 
Nature’s supreme food, and 
in an extra flavory form. 





Bread and Milk 


Costs twice as much for a satisfying meal. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oat-Flake Dainty 


Quaker Oats is the oat dainty. It is flaked from queen grains only—just 
the big. plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. But these 
rich grains, unmixed with small grains, give this exquisite flavor. 

This extra grade makes all oat foods delightful. Use it in bread and muf- 


fins, in cookies and pancakes. Use it to thicken soups. Use it to cut your table 
cost. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States and Canada, except in Far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit 





An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send us our trade- 
marks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing 
the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal 
cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that 
you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United 
States and Canada. We supply gnly one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago seas 
169! 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















WISCONSIN 











preparation for college. 


life, the school provides both culture and the definite 
values of discipline and education. 

With the assistance of returned officers from ‘‘Somewhere in 
modern military and naval tactics are taught, including 


France,”’ 
trench warfare, bombing, use 


tors, ete. Nine Cadillac military automobiles. Fleet of naval cutters. 


Every known improvement 
proofing. 


IN ORTHWESTER 


N the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. Designated by the President 
as a Reserve Officers Training Corps. Within two hours of Chi- 
cago, the school is of easy access from both East and West. 


A fixed flat price, which includes board, tuition, uniforms, 

and all necessary expenses, including pocket money. Limited enroll- cj 
ment. Early registration necessary to insure entrance this fall. 

For catalog, address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 


MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Thorough 
With the advantages of a military and naval 


of gas masks, operation of autotrac- 


in sanitation, heating, light and fire- 


LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 











MARYLAND 





MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Chil- 
dren prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the City of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. 
Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 








18833 Maryland College 1917 
for Women 


ADVANTAGES 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
Ccilege Strong yy A 

B. A. Girls from 32 
10 miles from ‘Baltimore 
500-foot elevation 
Near Washington 
Fireproof Buildings 
Swimming Pool 
Private Baths 
Set Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal size 
Teacher's Certificate Personal care 


COURSES 


BL 
Domestic Science 
B. 35 


teacher's Certificate 
Music 

B. Mus 

Teacher's Certificate 
Expression 

B.O 





no bar-rooms. 





ddress Box A, Lutherville, Md. 





BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select college preparatory school for boys of character and am- 

bition. Our cadets are /oved as well as taught. Individual 

| instruction. Constant supervision. Able, boy-loving faculty. 
Catalog and view-book upon request. Address 


COMMANDANT POOLESVILLE, MD. 


VIRGINIA 
COLLEGE 


ROANOKE “csur vear. 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; 
Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address 
The President, Salem, Va. 


EASTERN COLLEGE 
Co-educational, 30 m. from Washington, D. C. A 20th Century 
College. New buildings. Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree 
courses in Literature, Pedagogy, Doméstic Science, Expression and 
Business for high school graduates. Music Conservatory. Academy 
for bovs and girls. Military Training elective. Moderate rates. 
Dr. H. U. Roop, President Box M, MANASSAS, Va. 


TENNESSEE 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


A Moravian School for Girls, with an experience of one hundred 
und seventy-one years. Beautiful, healthful location Academic 
and College Preparatory courses Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business Post-graduate work Separate Junior Dept. Gymna 
sium. Terms $500. Send for catalog. 

Rev. F. W, STENGEL, Principal, 





Box 101, LITITZ, PA. 





Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 

vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Sociz il Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 





ILLINOIS 





The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by o 
S For detailed in- 
formation address 


MARTIN COLLEGE, ?s!2:%!: 

Tennessee 

A Junior College with Prevaratory Department. Moder te 

Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue- 

Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 


DELAWARE 


The Women’s College of Delaware 


In addition to 4-vear general academic course, provides 2-year 
and 4-year courses in household economics, and in normal 
training for teachers; also 4-year course in scientific ‘farming. 
Write for catalog. 


DR. WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Dean. 
COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 
The West's Leading School for Girls 


Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion 8t., Denver 


LOUISIANA 








NEWARK, DBL. 

















In your own home during the 
evenings of just one week you 
@an learn the famous 


5 Lichtesttag PARAGON 


HORTHAND 


Used in Government service, also in Court 

a. a Reporting. Adopted by cities for High 
Brings i Schools. Wonderfully easy to Read. 
Speed Speed capacity practically unlimited. 
Positive pr: m1 before you enroll. Send 


for it TODA 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, S01 n Pt, New Orleans, La. 

















staunch patriotism, unless perhaps Mr. 
Locke’s portrayal of his one socialist- 
pacifist character as an arch-fiend may be 
said to constitute an argument against 
socialism and pacifism. Mr. Locke’s char- 
acters at their best cling to the old an- 
thropomorphic God and to the Christ of 
orthodox Christianity and do not offer us, 
as does Wells’s hero, any modern and re- 
vised version of “The Diety.” Mr. Wells's 
book may be said to show the effects of the 
war on the mind of a modern radical noy- 
elist. Mr. Locke’s book may be said to show 
the effect of the war on the heart of a con- 
servative. The war has made Mr. Wells 
think and it has made Mr. Locke feel. 

The most interesting character in The 
Red Planet is Leonard Boyce, a man who 
forced himself to perform prodigious feats 
of bravery and to win a V. C. be- 
cause in his heart he knew that he was a 
coward and had once failed, thru fear, in 
a crisis and believed that he was spiritually 
in debt to himself until he had overcome 
that cowardice. Similarly he is capable of 
what is. in a sense, a heroic renunciation, 
simply because he has allowed himself once 
to act the cad. Several sweet, fine women 
of whom Betty is by far the finest add in- 
terest and charm to the story. 


The Red Planet, by William J. Locke. John 
Lane Company. $1.50. 


Before the Court 


EW YORK’S Commissioner of Correc- 

tion has given us in The Offender a 
study of the criminal and what is being done 
for him and for society that is neither reac- 
tionary nor sentimental. It sees the faults 
of the present court systems and what 
changes are needed without accusing all 
those who planned them or are now work- 
ing under them of being knaves or fools. 
Probably the book is too conservative in 
style to please the enthusiast, but it is not 
conservative in recommendation, and its 
restraint and its broadminded discussion of 
the problems of justice and reform will be to 
many more convincing than a more 
emctional description of the  stupidities 
and the wrongs of which our often anti- 
quated court and prison systems are guilty. 


The Offender, by Burdette G. Lewis. Harper 
& Brothers. $2. 


Christianity Past and Present 


HATEVER other effects the Great 

War may have upon our civilization, 
one thing is beyond question, it has not 
dampened interest in the historical tradi- 
tions and present problems of the Chris- 
tian churches. Many classes of literature 
seem to have been more or less unfavorably 
affected by war times but this is not true 
of religious books. These appear in as con- 
siderable numbers as in any more peaceful 
year and apparently command as wide at- 
tention. In the field of church history we 
have A History of the Reformation, by Dr. 
Elias B. Sanford, honorary secretary to 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. This account of a criti- 
eal epoch in the life of Christianity is so 
well balanced in its judgments and so in- 
teresting that no minister or layman who 
invests in it should be disappointed. It is 
largely based on previous histories of the 
Reformation, such as Dr. Lindsay’s, which 
represent a somewhat greater extent of 
original research. A special chapter in 
church history is briefly told in A Concise 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, by Rev. William Henry 
Roberts. Francis Asbury, a series of col- 
lected memorial addresses, is devoted to 
the life and work of one of the heroes of 
the Methodist Church in America and its 
first bishop. 
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Christianity is how the churches may make 


an age of the fierce competition of innum- 
erable conflicting interests each striving to 
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Christianity is tangent to many other re- | 


ligions. A comparative study of a number | 
of The Religions of the World, by Prof. 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
will be welcomed by the minister who seeks 
a background to Christian history. The 
valuable bibliographies with each chapter 
may serve as a guide to fuller study. The 
particular religions to which most thoro 
consideration is given are the religions of 
western Asia, China, Japan, India and 
ancient Greece and Rome. The final chap- 
ter of the book very briefly discusses Chris- 
tianity. 


One of the pressing present problems of 


their existence generally known and felt in 


win a first mortgage on the attention of the 
public. Church Advertising, a study to 
which a score of clergymen have contrib- 
uted chapters, is a bold plea for the arts of 
religious publicity, but it discusses the 
question in generalities rather than in de- | 
tail. Most of the contributors have studied 
to make their own style attractive and ar- 
resting and example, after all, is better 
than precept. The closely allied question as 
to how the church may make use of the 
school is discussed at length in Religious 
Education and Democracy, by Benjamin 8. 
Winchester. Systems of religious instruc- 
tion in various European countries and ex- 
periments made in this field in different 
parts of the United States are given in 
great detail, and about half the book is de- 
voted to a survey of suggested plans and 
programs of religious teaching. 
A History of the Reformation, by E. B. _— t 
ford. S. S. Scranton Company, Hartford. $1.2 
A Concise History of the Presbyterian Tee 9 ¥ 
by W. H. Roberts. Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia. 50 cents. Francis Asbury. 
Centennial Addresses. Methodist Book Concern. 
75 cents. The Religions of the World, by G. 
A. Barton. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
Church Advertising, W. B. Ashley, ed. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1. Re- 
ligious Education and. Democracy, by B. 8S. 
Winchester. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 








Two Generals 

ORD KITCHENER, by Henry D. 

Davray, is but a_ sketch of the 
famous British commander. This little 
volume presents the rather austere and 
silent, ever faithful man. Like the 
majority of strong personalities, he possest 
warm friends and bitter enemies. His 
enemies doubtiess discovered in him a great 
deal foreign to the approved pre-bellum 
British officer pattern. He shunned society, 
cared nothing for sport, and was imper- 
vious to the wiles of those in high places. 
On the other hand real soldiers saw in him 
a hard working, sincere and unaffected offi- 
cer, who, in his special field of military | 
organization, approached positive genius. 
In the sense of his morale, his loss is the 
greatest the British army has thus far 
suffered. 

“If there had been no Smuts there could 
have been no Botha,” may or may not hold 
some measure of truth. But without en- 
deavoring to detract from the admirable 
career of Jan Smuts the “character sketch” 
by N. Levi seems to lack those picturesque 
features and that broader humanity with 
which we associate General Botha. This 
volume, over modestly termed, is in reality 
a well written complete biography to date 
of the famous Boer leader. From it one 
gathers the impression of a reserved, in- 
tellectual type, a brilliant public speaker, 
and a sagacious politician. Much of the 
book is taken with internal South African 
politics which to some readers will appear 
remote if not obscure. But this much 
shines clear, that General Smuts did his 

















full part with General Botha in healing 
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A School that teaches boys practical Americanism 


A-school community on a 700-acre country estate. 200 acres of woodland iS cursounding, Silver 
e and 500 acres of farm land. Education through useful work. Today the worl 
is: “Make yourself useful, do | productive.’’ At Interlaken all academic work is ap- 
cul training. The sons of b and pr 1 men 

mer and saw; to Stee to drive teams; to milk cows; to plant and prune trees; to grow 
vegetables in epcene of their own; to make hay; to construct buildings; tofell trees. As work 1 
Office and shop they get executive experience and share responsibility. B ig ~~ together as “‘citizens’’ in 

a school community, each doing his share, they learn how to do team = ms hours for wots and going 
to bed, a simple, open-air life, a definite requirement of 








s motto 





eaders in 





abor, to 
pf ay with = of athletics, group or team games, constitute, we believe, thorough training in 


Boys Received at Any Time 


Peeve instruction in sciences, mathematics and languages as well asin literary subjects for engineer- 
professional studies at university. Prepares for all universities and colleges. An experienced 
faculty of trained teachers with long experience; one for each eight pupils. Small classes and individ- 
ents are developed as a basis for work in later life. Natural method of | 
tenguage instruction. Spanish teacher for Spanish. Excursions to neighboring —, of interest, to 
chigan, the Dune country. Visits to factories and industrial centers are part 
course. Personal association and intimate companionship of teachers and students in their home life 


The Summer Camp, mid-June to September, offers ten weeks of life in 
the sunshine and open country amid the flowers, animals and birds; an 
opportunity to share gardening and farm work. 

For full particulars, etc., address HEADMASTER, Box 128, 


Rolling Prairie, 


espond to emer- 





of the school 














3171 N. Meridian St. 





Tudor Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (incorporated) 


Indianapolis 


Home and Day School. Excels in college preparation. | 
Certificate privileges. | 
General, Special, Advanced Courses. 

Household Economics. 

Moves to new location September 1, 1917. 

Handsome buildings with finest modern equipment. 
Roof Playground for outdoor exercise. 

Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Sun Parlor. 

All outdoor sports. 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal | 











MASSACHUSETTS 





Williston Seminary (or Boys 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters, Smallunits. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific and 
preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Mod- 
erate rates, Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 


Joseph H, Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 











Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
: Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
o Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: ‘** Before 
\ completing the lessons, received 
\ over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
| other leading magazines.” 
/ Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
/ Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 














DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. Sist YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-— $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D. Principal 





NORTH CAROLINA 

















DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientifia Schools, 
Epwin De Menritte, Principal. Address until 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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NEW 
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NURSES’ RESIDENCE . 





Metropolitan Hospital Training School. for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 


The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


ffers a three years course of training. The school 


broad, general training. 


At least one year of high school 














Skidmore School of Arts 


Acollege for the professional and vocational 
training of women. Offers four-year courses in 

Household Arts, Fine Arts, Music, Physical 
Education, Oral Expression, Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic courses are offered in ny 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music and A 

One-year courses in Trade Dressmaking om 
Millinery. 

A special diploma, securable upon the com- 
pletion. of two years, commands teacher’s or 
supervisor’s certificate. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. 
Summer Session, 

For catalogue address the Registrar. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 














OHIO 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domestic 
Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


E.W.HAMBLYN, Prin. Box 30, Austinburgh, Ohio 


The Law Froebel Kinder. Training School 
Certificate and Diploma courses, Accredited by the State, ac- 
credited in other States. Address for catalogue. 
MARY E. Law, M. D., Principal. 
OHI0, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 


GLEND ALE COLLEGE. Glendale, Ohio, suburban to 
9 Cincinnati, 0. Recognizing 

the larger duties to women occasioned by the present national con- 

ditions we have made unusually careful and favorable arrangements 











ELMIRA COLLEGE 2%! 
Non-sectarian 
Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five 
courses leading to degree: arts, science, home economics, 
secretarial, music. Small student body, large faculty, per- 
sonal attention. Dormitory suites, with study and two bed- 
rooms. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D., LL.D., President. 
For catalog and views, address Registrar, ELMina, N. Y. 





The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by Friends. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, supervised sports. good fellowship. For catalogue address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY, N. Y. 


One of the best preparatory schools, Founded 1797. $250 
per year. Coeducational. Dormitory renovated and refur- 
nished. New dining hall. Steam heat, electric light, fine 
water, gymnasium, beautiful dag 


Prin. J. G. TRAVER. D.D. 


French Home School for Girls 


Distinctively French Environment 
LANNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THOSE WISHING TO 
PURSUE SPECIAL STUDIES IN NEW YORK. EX. 
CEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE FLUENT 
FRENCH AND EVERY ADVANTAGE OF THE CITY 
PROVIDED FOR. THE 7th YEAR. ADDRESS 


Miss Macintyre or Mile. Talguen 
320 West 107th St., (Riverside Drive) N. ¥. City 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 8°3tben School 


*“The Castle," qesrytowsren-Botern. a fork 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
Lower School for girls 7 to 13 Man departments, including voca- 














for the coming year, Sept. 19th. Miss R. J. DEVORE, President. 


tional. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Forcircularaddress 
Miss Bo: 





NEW JERSEY 








The Peddie = 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables 
it to offer, at moderate rates, all the advan- 
tages and equipment of the more expensive 
schools. The achievements of Peddie graduates 
in scholarship and athletics at their colleges 
are significant of the value of its training. All 
colleges admitting on certificate accept Peddie 
Institute graduates without examination. 

Physical culture and athletic training. 60- 
acre campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, 
prigiven and gymnasium provide exceptional 

cilities. Military Training inharmony with 
he Peddie Idea—all the essentials without 
rills. Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton. 
Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 yéars. 
s2nd year opens September 22, 1917. For 
booklets and catalog, address 


ROGER W SWETLAND, +. a. , Staats 
Box 8-S, Hightstown, N 


Blake Country School 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


An ideal school for a boy who wishes to be 
rapidly prepared for college. The mild climate 
makes possible horseback riding and other out- 
door sports throughout the winter. Special atten- 
tion given to boys in delicate health. Located in 
pines near three mile lake. 





CONNECTICUT 


The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
GREENWICH - - 








CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 




















Pi 





the wounds of the Boer War, and bringing 
into lasting establishment the Union of 
South Africa. 

Lord Kitchener, by Henry D. Davray. T. 


Fisher Unwin, London. Jan Smuis, by N 
Levi. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


Two Angles on Democracy 


ANK W. NOXON in Are We Capa- 

ble of Self-Government contrasts the 
present belief in a mutually helpful partner- 
ship between the National Government and 
the business men of the country with the 
feeling prevailing on both sides a few years 
ago that they were natural enemies. The 
author desires that the public should al- 
ways be the predominant partner, but he 
holds that our democracy can be called a 
success only to the extent to which the 
Government comprehends the complex 
mechanism of production and exchange 
and adjusts it with scientific caution in- 
stead of simply throwing a monkey wrench 
at it. 

To Dr. Newell L. Sims, in Ultimate 
Democracy and Its Making, capitalism is 
the enemy and the road to democracy lies 
thru its conquest and overthrow. He is con- 
fident that “the church” is soon going to 
disappear and that it will be a good rid- 
dance, that our democracy will be secure 
without armies or navies, that as society 
becomes more democratic it will become 
more stable and that much is to be hoped 
from the cityward movement of population 
since urban population is more enlightened 
than rural. 

Are We Capable of Self-Government? by 

Frank W. Noxon. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Ultimate Democracy and Its Making, by New- 


¢ ~ Sims. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Books for Teachers 


FACHERS’ books may be grouped in 

three classes: those which show her the 
methods of experienced teachers, those 
which outline classroom work for adapta- 
tion to her own classes, and those which 
inspire and stimulate her thought. 

Of the first class, Klapper’s The Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic is a comprehensive treat- 
ise of the whole subject, showing how to 
organize the recitation work without waste ; 
the various methods in use for developing 
mathematical thought; how to apply each 
method to the topics of arithmetic, and also 
giving a clear discussion of the recent scien- 
tific tests in the subject. 

Closely connected with these last chap- 
ters are the tests outlined in Experiments 
in Educational Psychology, a book for the 
training classes, where the best methods of 
teaching, auditory or visual, the transfer- 
ence of training, the value of association, 
and the effect of work and fatigue on mem- 
ory are tested by laboratory methods, and 
the pupil-teachers allowed to learn by test- 
ing themselves what will be the effect on 
the child. Psychology has done so much to 
advance the better methods of teaching 
that such books are welcome. 

Tho issued by the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School to aid missionaries in learning 
the language of their field, How to Learn 
a Language has many suggestions for all 
modern language teachers. A method which 
enables the student to preach after six or 
nine months’ training, often aided by only 
poor, untrained native teachers, calls for 
consideration, altho, of course, with the 
other subjects of the curriculum, no high 
school pupil can be expected to do such in- 
tensive work as the book outlines. 

No subject offers better opportunities for 
good training and no subject, at the pres- 
ent, wastes more time than handwork. 
Many a child, however, responds to that 
method where all others fail. For that rea- 
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son, all teachers, especially those not defin- 
itely trained in the correlation of hand- 
work, should welcome the two _ books, 
Socializing the Child and Illustrative Hand- 
work. While the former limits itself to the 
first three years, both discuss clearly the 
use of sand tables, pictures, and construc- 
tion work in developing a clear understand- 
ing of history, geography and literature. 

soth outline fully the work possible in these 
subjects. Both appreciate the value of a 
real correlation, and, while suggesting much 
skilful training for the fingers, still do not 
take time justly needed for book work in 
those subjects. The second book adds some 
excellent suggestions for grades five and 
six. 

Of the third type of book, The Teacher 
as an Artist, by H. H. Horne, is a logical 
discussion of the qualities of an artist, of 
their application to the teacher, and also 
an earnest appeal to the teacher to be more 
of an artist, rather than an artizan, in 
molding the best of material, the human 
mind. Revreries of a Schoolmaster can hard- 
ly be called an educational book. Mr. 
Pearson has given us a series of humorous, 
readable essays, but in nearly all are one 
or more common sense suggestions on wise 
and tactful methods of boy training. Fully 
as interesting as his New England reader 
previously mentioned is Clifton Johnson’s 
Old-Time Schools and School-Books. It is 
a complete history of the old-time schoo! 
with many a reprint, from such old books 
as the “New England Primer,” “Noah 
Webster’s Speller,” and the “First Ameri- 
can Geography.” Certainly this valuable 
contribution to school history may be not 
only enjoyed by teachers but used as a 
reference book in the American history 
course, 

Anyone who can read A Schoolmaster of 
the Great City, by Angelo Patri, without 
at least glimpsing the possibilities and the 
needs of democratic education must be a 
hopeless case! It is the story of an Italian 
immigrant boy who becomes, on leaving 
college. an elementary school teacher in 
New York City. Ee works successively on 
the usual bases of rigid discipline, bribery 
by rewards and mechanizing of methods. 
Then came to him MecMurry’s interpreta- 
tion of Dewey’s educational vision, fol- 
lewed by experience in working out what 
a school can be and do in a modern city 
community. 

There is very little exposition in the book 
—one concrete instance follows another. 
The author knows how to tell a story and 
when he has told it his point needs no fur- 
ther enforcing. The issues which are so 
sacred to the old education seem trivial in 
the face of the realities of present day re- 
quirements, Drill, discipline, culture, voca- 
tional pursuits, health interests, school and 
home become futile mechanisms when un- 
related and serving merely their own ends. 

What is needed is vital experience that 
will result in independent thinking and pro- 
ductive work. The rich as well as the poor 
need to learn that “the child is the only 
one who can carry the message of democ- 
racy if the message is to be carried at all.” 
“Americanize the foreigner, nay, thru the 
child let us fulfil our destiny and Ameri- 
canize America.” 

No subject has made greater strides in 
the last two decades than school hygiene. 
We advanced from dry teaching of physiol- 
ogy or anatomy to practical. personal 
hygiene. But still we are not satisfied. Our 
work must be carried by pre-school and 
post-school work into the home and the 
community. Educational Hygiene, written 
by experts in the various topics and edited 
by L. W. Rapeer, treats the subject broad- 
ly under five main topics: medical super- 
vision, physical education, school sanita- 
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Why I Lunch 


On Puffed Wheat 


A man on a train, a few weeks ago, told a friend why he 
lunched on Puffed Wheat. And we think that thousands of 
men will endorse his view. 


He said, “It saves me a dull hour or two. 
work well when the stomach is taxed. 


The brain doesn’t 


“Here is whole-grain food, steam exploded. Every food 
cell is blasted. I know Prof. Anderson, the man who invented 
it. And he tells me that no other process makes whole-grain 
so easy to digest. 


“Then it makes a great dish. Note these bubble-like grains, 
thin and toasted. They taste like puffed nuts. And a dish 
makes a meal, because they are clear nutrition.” 


For the same reason—though he did not say it—they make 
an ideal night dish for a child. 


Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice 
And Corn Puffs 


Each 15c except in Far West 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 








health or business; 


the best hotels, 
and the cost; 


= regarding hotels everywhere. 
= New York, 








= The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
3 large and small; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by 
Offices_at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 


the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


its management 
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IMQUTOOLQUATE ACARD 101 





The Social and Scenic Center of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS—MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry ma be 
= made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
Ea ek 
2M 











Open June 30th 
to October 


DAILY 
CONCERT 





sujet ncn 


$e ll 





COTTAGES—CASINO—INN 
= ONE THOUSAND ACRE PARK 
EIGHTEEN HOLE GOLF COURSE—6060 YARDS 
The Maplewood is noted for its excellent golf with start and 
finish immediately in front of the hotel. 
tournaments are held during the season. 


THIRD ANNUAL REGISTERED MAPLEWOOD TRAP SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT. JULY 2nd TO 7th, 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL COMPANY, Ww. F. DUNSPAUGH, Suidiiens and —w Director 
Booking Representative, J. J. HENNESSY, 1180 Broadway, New York. Phone, Madison Sq. 4748 


Inn Opens 
June 15th 


Frequent 


DANCING 


INCLUSIVE _ EVERY EVENING 


& sna 
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HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth A 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
just off Fift 


venue on one of city’s quietest streets 
wl One of New York’s most beautiful 

hotels, Much favored by women 
traveling without escort, Within 
four minutes walk of forty th s, 





ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 
Box C, Media, Penna. 


For the treatment of disease 
by Osteopathy and allied 
physiological methods, in- 
cluding Scientific dietetics, 
Milk diet, Hydrotherapy, 
' Electricity, etc. 

Booklet on request. 
















Center of shopping district. 
Send for booklet, 
Rooms, private bath . + $2.50 
and npwards 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath $5.00 
and apwards 








\ 
—-=|!| W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 

















WILLIAMSTOWN. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. Il. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 





Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 














The Independent 


of all kinds. 
their savings 
securities to any individual. 













such impartial information as may 
themselves. 


minor. 


Luigi Criscuolo, Director 

The Independent offers a Service for Investors in which personal attention is 
given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard to investments 
We cannot, of course, decide for our readers where they should put 
and will not undertake the responsibility of recommending specific 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and 
this Department will give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent 
assist them in making a wise decision for 
Readers who request advice on investments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of securities now held, approximate amounts of each, 
stating if the investment is for an estate, business or professional man, woman or 
All information given will be held in strict confidence. 


Investor’s Service 




















tion, the teaching of hygiene, and the hy- 
giene of instruction. 

An Introduction to Educational Sociol- 
ogy is intended for “sociologists untrained 
in educational theory, educators untrained 
in sociology, and undergraduates with lit- 
tle training in either field.” As the state 
enlarges its “sphere of influence’ among 
institutions the school must incorporate a 
larger share of all the activities of youth. 
Under “Sociological Foundations” the pri- 
mary social groups are discussed in relation 
to Democracy, the State and the School. 
“Educational Applications” cover surveys, 
the socialization of school administration, 
discipline, program of studies and methods 
as well as the vocational and cultural as- 
pects of a socialized education. 

A wise program for all divisions of edu- 
cation in England is given in Education 
After the War. It ranges from the nursery 
thru the university and provides for work- 
ingman and the professions, women and 
men, national and world service and per- 
sonal development, humanities and _ utili- 
ties. Mr. Badley brings,to his undertaking 
the traditions of Rugby and Cambridge, 


| twenty years of successful .experiment in 


Schools, by Porter E. 





coeducation and a well balanced curriculum 
in a private school together with a leader- 
ship in the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. America has much to learn from what 
he offers. 
The Teaching of Arithmetic, by Paul Klapper. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. Experiments in Ed- 
ucational Psychology, by Daniel Starch. The 
Macmillan Company. $1. How to Learn a Lan- 
guage, by T. F. Cummings. Bible ‘Teachers’ 
Training School. $1. Socializing the Child, by 
’ Dynes. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. JIlus- 
trative Handwork, by E. V. Dobbs. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.10. The Teacher as an 
Artist, by H. H. Horne. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 70 cents. Reveries of a Schooi- 
master, by F. B. Pearson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. Old-Time Schools and School-Books, 
Clifton Johnson. $1.40. A Schoolmaster of the 
Great City, by Angelo Patri. $1.25. The Mac- 
millan Company. Educational Hygiene, L. W. 
Rapeer, ed. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. An 
Introduction to Educational Sociology, by W. 
R. Smith. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 
Education After the War, by J. H. Badley. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Teachers and Schools 


A History of Williams College, by Lev- 
erett Wilson Spring, will be of much in- 
terest to every alumnus of the famous col- 
lege. The general reader may also find not 
a little to attract him in the descriptions 
of college life a century ago and in the 
biographical sketch of Mark Hopkins, the 
most widely known of Williams’ presidents. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $3.) 


A Handbook of American Private 
Sargent, is a careful 
and critical directory of all the important 
private schools and academies for boys and 
girls, military schools, summer camps and 
various special schools. It includes also 
valuable bibliographies on recent tendencies 
in education and several introductory arti- 
cles on the place of the private school and 
the vacation camp in American education. 
(Porter E. Sargent, Boston, $2.) 

The Book of the Opening, in three vol- 
umes sumptuously printed by the De Vinne 
Press, contains the inauguration proceed- 
ings of the. Rice Institute of Houston, 
Texas, with facsimile reproductions of ac- 
ceptances from learned bodies all over the 
world and addresses by Ostwald Ramsay, 
Poincaré, de Vries, Kikuchi, and other dis- 
tinguished scholars, an international as- 
semblage such as could not be got together 
now and probably not for many years to 
come, 

An Old New England School, by Claude 
M. Fuess, is a history of Phillips Academy 
at Andover. The book, which deals in much 
detail with every stage of the school’s de- 
velopment, gives a very complete picture of 
the type of school which almost wholly 
dominated American secondary education 
during the first few decades of our national 
existence and which survives today in its 
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best form in such examples as the Phillips 
Academies of Andover and _ Exeter. 
(Houghton, Miffin Company, $4.) 

A little book from which library and 
school workers may get valuable hints for 
ways of putting books in the path of chil- 
dren and thereby helping them to form the 
reading habit is The Public Library and 
the Public Schools. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 25 cents.) 

Each African vacation certain picked 
boys of the missions hold day schools back 
in the tribal villages. African Adventurers is 
the story of two such boy teachers and their 
school told for children with all the delicacy 
und charm that “Black Sheep” and “An 
African Trail” have made us count on from 
Jean Kenyon MacKenzie. (Committee on 
Foreign Missions, West Medford, Massa- 
cbusetts, 30 cents, ) 

In a beautifully printed and handsomely 
made little book entitled Scientific Sing- 
ing, E. Standard Thomas presents a study 
of the human voice upon what he calls “a 
logical, commonsense basis,” in which stu- 
dents of singing will find a deal to interest 
and stimulate them. The basis of the au- 
thor’s teaching is that “all art is prin- 
cipally the result of deep thinking.” (Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, $1.) 

Two most useful book lists have recently 
been prepared by Corinne Bacon. These are 
Children’s Catalogues, of 1000 and 2000 
books each, built up with the aid of some 
tifty selected club and library lists. Books 
are entered under author, title and topic, 
and it is needless to say the advice is 
trustworthy and of immense value to 
librarians, teachers and book purchasers, 
(H. W. W oe Company, White Plains, 
New York: $2 and $4.) 


A plan hey which examination and credit 
for Bible study in outside classes may be 
given by the public schools has been suc- 
cessfully worked out in many states. The 
wide ignorance of the Bible due to the 
necessary secularization of the public 
school is a grave matter. The varieties and 
the results of this simple and just method 
of meeting the problem are described by 
C. A. Wood in Nchool and College Credit 
for Outside Bible Study. (World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, $1.50.) 


Outdoors 


A book for the seedsman and florist and 
for the owner of a large garden is T'he Cul- 
ture and Diseases of the Sweet Pea, by 
J. J. Taubenhaus, which deals with the 
care of this plant in the open and in the 
greenhouse. (E. P, Dutton & Co., $2.) 

Farm Concrete, by K. J. T. Ekblaw, is 
a comprehensive guide to the choice and 
mixing of material, the cost of construction, 
the building of forms and the use of con- 
crete in walls, floors, fences and entire 
buildings. (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.60.) 

Among the Rural Manuals is a new work 
on Fruit Diseases. This is by Dr. Hesler 
and Dr. Wetzel, plant pathologists of the 
Cornell College of Agriculture. It goes 
scientifically and with much detail into the 
subject, a glossary making its necessarily 
technical terms clear to the practical far- 
mer. (The Macmillan Company, $2.) 

A. Hyatt Verrill has tried “nearly every 
type known” of camp pack, and camps to 
match. His little Book of Camping is com- 
prehensive and wise. The camper who has 
not had Scout or Campfire training will 
welcome the chapter on signaling, and 
even the experienced may get hints on 
provisions. medicine and camp fitting from 
a practical camper. (A. A. Knopf, $1.25.) 

There is something of heroism, something 
of good, hard, common sense, and a leaven- 
ing of the strangely soothing love of ani- 
mals and fields in Second Wind. It is the 
very plain account of a plain man’s ex- 
periences in beginning farming after sixty. 
set down by Freeman Tilden perhaps to 
scare folk not fitted to farming, as it well 
may, perhaps, to encourage discouraged 
farmer folk, as it should and perhaps be- 
cause Hadlock was a first class human 
document. (B. W. Huebsch, $1.) 





“Are you tired again this morning?” 
LB jp verted SLUMBER—zest for neither break- 


fast nor work—nothing but a dreary vision of a 
tired, ambitionless day—of “I don’t know what’s come 
over me.” 


If he but knew, too little heed has been paid to 
nature's demands. The steady grind and shocks of work 
and worry have worn out the nerves’ reserve. A com- 

plete rest would be ideal, but short of 
that a scientific food-tonic is the one 
thing urgently needed—and that means 
Sanatogen. 

For as Sir Gilbert Parker, the statesman-novelist, 
writes: ‘*‘Sanatogen is a true food-tonic, feeding the 


nerves, increasing the energy and giving tesh 
vigor to the overworked body and mind.” 





To this statement thousands of brain-workers 
unhesitatingly subscribe, some even going as far 
as Arnold Bennett, the famous writer, who ex- 
claims, ‘“The tonic effect of Sanatogen is simply 
wonderful!” 


In the face of such unparalleled proof can you 
fail to realize that Sanatogen stands ready to give 
you real help ? 


* * 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

On request we will send a 25- 
gram Sample Package of Sanato- 
gen, also Richard Le_ Gallienne’s 
booklet, ‘““The Art of Living,” tell- 
ing of Sanatogen’s kindly help. 
Address The Bauer Chemical Co.,, 
26R Irving Place, New York. 


Sold by good druggists every- 
where, in 3 sizes, from $1 up. 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 

















THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 

LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 

: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLE1LICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision ; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catal 1g Sent on application, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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Your first suit lined with a guaranteed $4 satin 
lining without charge—a special proposition to 
introduce the wonderful values offered by our 
system of tailoring. We have no agents—no 
dealers—no traveling salesmen—our values 
make their own customers—and once a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer. That’s why, to secure your 
first order, we sell you this high-grade 


Blue Serge Suit $15 


Made to Your Measure for Only 


and line it with a fine grade of satin free. 

The suit is hand-tailored to your individual 
measure, from light blue, black or gray serge 
(usual $25 value), in any of the latest styles 
you may select and by thoroughly reliable 
and experienced tailors. 

f you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall 
Catalog, which we will send, contains generous 
samples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mix- 
tures, The satin lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our sys- 
tem, that you learn ‘how easy it is to take your 
own measure and save money on eve ry, suit. 
We take all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular—in 
fit—in style—in workmanship and _ materials, 
or we don’t want your money. Could any- 
thing he fairer? Write today—wear tailor- 
made clothes of exceptional style and value— 
dress better and save money. 


Catalog—70 Samples FREE! 


Our big, new Fall and Winter Book is ready for youcon- 
tains 70 samples latest. woolens—also lowest prices on men's 
hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and 
economical clothes buying. Write now. 





Please mention The Independent so that 
wecan identify this special offer 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


424-434 S. Green St., Desk F-258, Chicago, Ill. 














WiY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. 
long after “war profits’’end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until fl Pe 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 
They increase living costs and reduce wogee. 

THINK OR PAY 
A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other _ 
force idle land. {nto use, increase crops, 
industry and perpetuate real proepesitge 


investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. K 
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I might suggest the East does not know 
the West when it becomes alarmed over the 
thrilling acts of the I. W. W. The West 
with law if possible and by the unwritten 
law if necessary will easily handle any un- 
patriotic element arising, if it really inter- 
feres with the war measures. Please keep 
this in mind in your editorials. Don’t lose 
any sleep about the West! Pioneer life 
make men in emergencies. 

One other question. Why does not your 
paper have a question box suggesting reme- 
dies to meet the sub boat peril, or any 
other vital matter arising during the war? 
Such would arouse thought, somewhere to 
bear fruits. Some unknown Edison might 
thus be found. Some thought from one 
might lead others to its solution. 

Brown McCrary. 

Carroll, Iowa 

The Independent is not in the least wor- 
ried that the West, or any other section of 
the country for that matter, will not be 
able to handle the I. W. W. There is no 
state where at least nineteen people out of 
twenty are not loyal and law abiding. This 
fact makes it unnecessary in our opinion 
to invoke any “unwritten law” such as our 
correspondent refers to; the written law is 
sufficient. But unless speedy legal action 
is taken there is danger of lawless con- 
flicts between the organized anarchy of the 
I. W. W. and the awakened anger of the 
community, such as have already occurred 
in Montana and Arizona. We welcome our 
correspondent’s suggestion of a question 
box, but our correspondence thru Mr. Pur- 
inton’s war service page which appears at 
frequent intervals seems to cover the case. 


We have received from our readers many 
protests against Mr. Seumas MacManus’ 
exposition of the principles of the Sinn 
Fein. While we have not space for most of 
these letters, we are glad to give an extract 
from one of the most forcible pleas for the 
attainment of Home Rule by the path of 
statesmanlike prudence and moderation. 

No better illustration of the political 
ineptitude of a portion of the Irish people 
need be looked for than is displayed in the 
spirit and sentiments of the article entitled 
“In the Matter of Ireland,” by Seumas 
MacManus, in the July 14 issue of The 
Independent. Ireland produces great sol- 
diers, good policemen and writers of insight 
and imagination, but it is notably deficient 
in statesmen, It is just the impractical and 
intransigent spirit shown in this article 
which is responsible for a large part of 
Ireland’s troubles. 

It is a stock statement of a certain 
class of Irishmen that Ireland is governed 
—or misgoverned—by England. In fact Ire- 
land is governed as Scotland is governed, 
as England or Wales is governed, by a 
British Parliament in which Ireland is 
over rather than under represented. And 
yet by a species of poetic license Mr. Mac- 
Manus is pleased to refer to the “English 
yoke” and to “English tyranny.” Such ac- 
cusations may have had a basis in fact 
once; now they represent only historical 
fiction. The incidents of the Dublin riots 


referred to by Mr. MacManus are only such | 


as might happen anywhere, and have hap- 
pened in these United States, when the 
authority of the law must be enforced by 
arms against rioters. 

Freedom for Ireland is likely to be ob- 
tained as freedom for Canada and Aus- 
tralia were obtained, by home rule within 


THIS LOW PRICED 
LETTER FILE 


Is just as serviceable and 
will do its work just as 
well as a cabinet cost- 
ing more money. Made 
of kiln dried, solid oak 
—every one of its thirty 
joints interlocked, glued 
and held with two screws. 
Drawers are full height 
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SWINGING 
DESK STANDS 


Attached to either end of 
any style desk give addi- 
tional working space. A 
real necessity for stenog- 
rapher’s note book while 
taking dictation. 
ed locking device keeps 
stand rigid in any de- 
sired position. The 14x18 
inch Tops furnished in 
Golden, Natural or 
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| Enamel Frame 
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South. Delivered 
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STATIONERY 
STORAGE CABINETS 


Are an appreciated ad- 
dition to any official or 
typewriter desk. Keeps 
small supply of necessary 
sizes and kinds of sta- 
tionery handy to user and 
free from dust and flies. 
Has compartments for 
letter, cap and note size 
papers, inyoices, large 
and small envelopes and 
a drawer for carbon pa- 
per, etc. Golden or Nat- 
ural Quartered Oak or 
Birch Mahogany. 


No. 140 with 

Drop Lid 

$4.25 in West and 
South. Delivered 
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Keep Posted 
on The War 


and other big events by reading the patriotic, 
national, twice-a-month 


Uncle Sam Review 
A Popular Digest of the Times 


All the news and views of the great publications of the world 


boiled down for busy readers. 
least expenditure of your time. 
great cartoons and photographs. 


Gives most information with 
Profusely illustrated with 
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President Wilson Tells Why 


We Are and his authorized publishers 
At W issue in a book called “Why 
af We Are At War,” the four 
great messages, the proclamation of 
April 6, and the message to the Ameri- 
can people of April 15—a book full of 
inspiration for every man and woman 
today making a sacrifice for liberty. 
Get it at your book store, or it will be 
sent postpaid for 60 cents by 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., Dept. 1., N. Y. City 
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CARBONA 
: ARPY. luid 
If your wristbands are soiled, be sure 
your whole blouse looks soiled. Wipe 
them off each day with Carbona. 


It cannot explode. 
15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists. 





Shoes made vith “F. B, & C.” white, bronze and fancy 
colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid 
of Princeton and 


AN AMERICAN P HYSIC Oxford, eton and 


culture, recently from residence in Paris and 
going to San Diego, Cal., for the winter, offers 
his personal and professional services as specialist 
and expert in all scientific methods of drugless 
cure, to a few select patients going there, at most 
reasonable rates and with assurance of satisfactory 
results. Address Box 321, Wyoming, New York. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


























DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO., 
August 14, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of One and Three-quarters 
Per Cent. (1%%) on the Common Stock of this 
Company was declared this date, payable Sep- 
tember 15th to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 12, 1917. 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 








- York or in Boston, will be paid in New 


York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. |G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








the Empire. An Irish Parliament with sole 
jurisdiction over Irish affairs would give 
Ireland freedom and self-government with- 
out compromising the framework of the 
$ritish Empire, which after all is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, conserva- 
tors and protectors of liberty and. democ- 
racy in the world. The close of the war will 
probably see an Imperial Parliament. in 
which Ireland will have due representation, 
and also a local legislature for Irish af- 
fairs. These things may be obtained in an 
orderly and constitutional manner if there 
is displayed the democratic spirit of com- 
promise and adjustment between the Irish 
factions themselves. But this very spirit is 
scornfully floated by Mr. MacManus. who 
even repudiates in advance the acts of the 
coming Irish convention. 
RIcHARD R. PRICE. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Here is an interesting letter from a con- 
tributor who voices the fears of many pa- 
triotic Americans, tho not. we must add, 
our own. Neither Japan nor Mexico fell 
into the trap of the Zimmermann offer, and 
we do not see why they should be guilty 
of similar folly in the future. As for in- 
ternal danger, the only real difficulty will 
be to rescue from the lamp-post any Ger- 
man sympathizer or I. W. W. agitator who 
makes war on the community. 


America’s attention is being concentrat- 
ed upon sending armies abroad to defeat 
Germany, and thus secure our own safety. 
But are we to have no army, or at best a 
very inadequate one, left at home to secure 
our safety against internal enemies? 

Apparently we have a trusting faith that 
America has not, and will not have, any 
internal enemies that an enlarged police 
force or constabulary cannot cope with. 
We sincerely hope so; but it is, neverthe- 
less, very injudicious not to be prepared for 
graver eventualities! Whatever the com- 
mon belief as to our internal security, it 
ought not to be left to the hazard of ex- 
periment; it is the policy of wise states- 
manship to be fore-armed! Nor is our pro- 
tection against internal disorder the only 


defense to be looked after. We know not | 


what foreign foe might arise, if the cards 
should undergo a new shuffling by events 
still hidden in the womb of Time. We 
have done much, very stupidly. to alienate 
Japan’s regard for us. We know that our 
next door neighbor, Mexico, is none too 
friendly ; and we may be sure that Ger- 
many will continue her machinations, per- 
haps successfully, to get that country to 
attack us, when our armies are three thou- 
sand miles away. 

And what is America doing to so pro- 
tect itself? Every state in the Union is 
being denuded of its National Guard by 
draft into the Federal service; and these, 
together with the regulars and the now 
forming national army, are going to be sent 
overseas at the earliest possible day, to 
help defeat Germany. 

What is America doing to protect itself? 
I have been trying, for some time past. to 
find out. Nobody has any definite answer. 
Nobody seems to know, or very much care! 
The supineness of editors on this subject 
has struck me with amazement! I have 
even written to Washington about it. The 
most I have been able to find out, is, that 
the Governors of “several of the states” 
have begun to form local military organ- 
izations to take the place of the old state 
troops of which they have lately been de- 
prived ; and that Congress, last June, voted 
“arms and equipment” to such local home 
guard organizations as may be _ thus 
formed. Perhaps half a dozen states out 
of our half hundred are drowsily waking 
up to even this much need. 

But these recruits, let us remember, will 
be men “past military age,” and will be 
available only for local disturbance; prac- 
tically nothing more than an enlargement 
of the local police force, and incapable of 
prolonged physical strain such as younger 
soldiers can and must endure in real war- 
fare. G. B. PRICE. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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O the Leaders of the Belligerent 

Peoples: Since the beginning of 

our Pontificate, when the horrors 

of a terrible war let loose on Eu- 
rope, we had in view above everything 
three things to preserve: Perfect impar- 
tiality toward all belligerents as is suita- 
ble for him who is the common father and 
who loves all his children with equal af- 
fection; continually to attempt to do all 
the good possible and that without ex- 
ception of person, without distinction of 
nationality or religion as is dictated to 
us by the universal law of charity 
which the Supreme Spiritual charge has 
confided to us with Christ; finally, as 
our pacific mission also requires, to 
omit nothing as long as it was in our 
power which might contribute to hasten 
the end of this calamity by trying to 
lead people and their leaders to more 
moderate resolution, to hasten a serene 
deliberation of a peace just and durable. 

Whoever has followed our work dur- 
ing those three painful years which 
have just passed has been able easily 
to recognize that, if we have always 
remained faithful to our resolve of ab- 
solute impartiality and to our attitude 
of benevolence, we have not ceased to 
cxhort the peoples and the belligerent 
brothers again to become brethren, al- 
tho publicity has not been given to all 
that we have done to attain this very 
noble aim. 

Toward the end of the first year of 
the war we addrest to the nations in 
conflict most lively exhortations, and 
more, we indicated the part to be fol- 
lowed to arrive at a stable and honor- 
able peace for all. Unfortunately, our 
appeal was not heard and the war con- 
tinued desperately for another two 
years with all its horrors. It became 
even more cruel and extended over the 
earth, over the sea and in the air, and 
one saw desolation and death descend 
upon the cities without defense, upon 
peaceful villages and on their innocent 
population, and now no one can im- 
agine how the sufferings of all would be 
increased and aggravated if other 
months or, worse still, other years are 
about to be added to this sanguinary 
triennium. 


S this civilized world to be nothing 

more than a field of death? And Eu- 
rope, so glorious and so flourishing—is 
it going as if stricken by a universal 
madness to run the abyss and lend its 
hand to its own suicide? 

In such a terrible situation and in 
the presence of a menace so serious we, 
who have no particular political aim, 
who do not listen to suggestions or to 
the interests of any of the belligerent 
parties, but are solely compelled by a 
sentiment of our supreme duty as the 
common father of the faithful, by the 
solicitation of our children who implore 
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our intervention and our pacifying 
word, thru the voice, even of humanity 
and of reason, we once more emit the 
cry of peace and we renew a pressing 
appeal to those who hold in their hands 
the destinies of nations. 

But in order no longer to speak in 
general terms, as the circumstances had 
counseled us in the past, we now wish 
to make more concrete and practical 
proposals and to invite the govern- 
ments of the belligerent peoples to come 
to an agreement upon the following 
points, which seem to be a basis of a just 
and durable peace, leaving to them the 
task of analyzing and completing them. 


IRST of all the fundamental points 
must be that for the material force 


_of arms be substituted the moral force 


of right, from which shall arise a fair 
agreement by all for the simultaneous 
and reciprocal diminution of armament, 
according to the rules and guarantees 
to be established, in a measure neces- 
sary and sufficient for the maintenance 
of public order in each state. Then in 
the substitution for armies of the in- 
stitution of arbitration with its high 
pacifying function, according to the 
rules to be laid down and the penalties 
to be imposed on a state which would 
refuse either to submit a national ques- 
tion to arbitration or to accept its de- 
cision. 

Once the supremacy of right has thus 
been established, all obstacles to the 
means of communication of the peoples 
would disappear by assuring, by rules 
to be fixed later, the true liberty and 
community of the seas, which would 
contribute to ending the numerous 
causes of conflict and would also open 
to all new sources of prosperity and 
progress. 


S to the damages to be repaired and 

as to the war expenses, we see no 
other means of solving the question than 
by submitting as a general principle 
complete and reciprocal condonation, 
which would be justified, moreover, by 
the immense benefit to be derived from 
disarmament, so much so that no one 
will understand the continuation of a 
similar carnage, solely for reasons of 
an economic order. 

For certain cases there exist particu- 
lar reasons. They would be deliberated 
upon with justice and equity, but these 
pacific agreements, with the immense 
advantages to be derived from them are 
not possible without a reciprocal resti- 
tution of the territory at present oc- 
cupied. 

Consequently on the part of Ger- 
many there should be the complete evac- 
uation of Belgium with the guarantee 
of her full political, military and eco- 
nomic independence toward it. 

The evacuation of French territory. 





On the part of other belligerent par- 
ties similar restitution of the German 
colonies. 

As regards, the territorial questions, 
as for example those which have arisen 
between Italy and Austria and between 
Germany and France, there is reason 
to hope that in consideration of the im- 
mense advantages of a durable peace 
with disarmament, the parties in con- 
flict would wish to examine them with 
a conciliatory disposition, taking into 
consideration, as we have said formerly, 
the aspirations of the peoples and the 
special interests and the general wel- 
fare of the great human society. : 

The same spirit of equity and justice 
ought to be followed in the examina- 
tion of other territorial and political 
questions, notably those relative to Ar- 
menia and the Balkan states, and the 
territories making a part of the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland, whose noble 
and historical traditions and sufferings, 
which it has endured, especially during 
the present war, ought to conciliate the 
sympathies of nations. 


UCH are the principal bases, where- 

on, we believe, the future reorganiza- 
tion of the peoples ought to be built. 
They are of a nature to render impos- 
sible the return of similar conflicts, and 
to prepare a solution of the economic 
question, so important for the future, 
and for the material well-being of all 
belligerent states. 

Therefore, in presenting to you, who 
direct at this hour the destinies of the 
belligerent nations, we are animated to 
see them accepted and to see thus the 
conclusion at an early date of the ter- 
rible struggle, which more and more 
appears a useless massacre. 

The whole world recognizes that the 
honor of the armies of both sides is 
safe. Incline your ears therefore to our 
prayer. Accept the fraternal invitation 
which we send you in the name of the 
Divine Redeemer, the Prince of Peace. 
Reflect on your very grave responsibil- 
ity before God and before man. 

On your decision depends the repose 
and the joy of innumerable families, the 
lives of thousands of young people, in a 
word, the happiness of a people for 
whom it is your absolute duty to ob- 
tain their welfare. 

May the Lord inspire your decision 
in conformity to his very holy will. May 
God grant that while meriting the av- 
plause of your contemporaries you will 
also obtain in the future generations 
the splendid name of pacificators. 

As for us, closely united in prayer 
and in penitence with all those faithful 
souls which sigh for peace, we implore 
you to light and counsel of the Divine 
Spirit. 

(Signed) BENEDICT 

At the Vatican, August 1. 





